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The New Four-Cylinder, 3-passenger Reo 
Roadster, $875 











The New a al Six Roadster, 
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The New 7-passenger Reo Six Touring 
Car, $1150 
































The New Reo Six 7-passenger Sedan, $1750 


























1500-pound Reo “Speed Wagon,’ $1000 








2-ton Reo Truck (Chassis only, 
with Driver’s Seat and Cab), $1650 


(All Prices are f.0 b Lansing, Michigan) 
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YOU WANT TO KNOW—everybody always wants 
to know—what models Reo will make the coming 
year, and the price of each. 

OF COURSE THERE ARE NO NEW MODELS— 
new chassis models.we mean. You do not look 
for, do not expect, do not want new chassis models 
from Reo. 


THAT ISN’T THE REO WAY. Refinements—of 
course. Detail improvements—wherever and 
whenever we can find a place or a way to make 
them. 

NOTHING RADICALLY NEW is ever offered to 
Reo buyers. For it isn’t new when it gets to you 
—it has been thoroughly tried and conclusively 
proven before we let it get into a Reo car. 


NEW BODY TYPES—YES—and some that put 
Reo in the highest class of cars in looks as well as 
in performance and longevity. We'll treat of 
each in turn. 

REO THE FIFTH COMES FIRST, of course. 
First not only among Reos, but among motor 
cars. 


FOR THIS IS THE GREATEST automobile ever 
built, we verily believe. 

THIS IS THE SEVENTH SEASON that Reo the 
— has been standard in practically its present 
orm. 


NO: THE PRICE WILL NOT BE CHANGED 
3 season. We will not increase—we cannot 
ower it. 


ACTUAL COST OF MAKING is now more ($50 
more) than when the present price, $875, was set 
a year ago. And we had made this model so 
long; had so refined and perfected manufacturing 
processes; had reached such a high state of effi- 
ciency in production; and cut dealers’ discounts 
so low that we had, then, reached rock bottom. 

IT WAS AN ACHIEVEMENT of the first magni- 
tude to produce such a car and sell it at such a 
price—$875. 

TODAY YOU SEE OTHERS increasing prices all 
along the line. They must doso. They have no 
choice. 

ORDINARY BUSINESS RULES dictate that we 
also “‘tilt” the price of Reo the Fifth $50 at least. 

BUT REO PRIDE PROMPTS that we absorb the 
extra cost, as we have for months past, and keep 
the price where it is until conditions will, happily, 
return to normal. 

THE FOUR-CYLINDER ROADSTER—same 
wonderful chassis, same price, is the smartest 
thing on wheels—the most popular car in the 
world among physicians, and all professional and 
business men. Also $875. 

TO SUPPLY A GROWING DEMAND for an 
enclosed body on Reo the Fifth chassis, we have 
planned to build a limited number. The quality 
will be Reo—which is to say, excellent. The top 
is rigidly supported at front and rear. Remov- 
able glass panels convert it into a veritable lim- 
ousine for winter, and these discarded and with 
Jiffy curtains (which are also furnished) it is an 
ideal summer touring car. The price is $1025. 

THE NEW REO SIX will continue in its present 

popular forms—the 7-passenger touring car and 

the classy 4-passenger roadster; and we will make 

a limited number with Sedan bodies to supply an 

insistent demand for this type of body on this 

splendid chassis. 


Factories: Lansing, Mich. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY > 
REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
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Announcing 


Models and Prices 


Two Important Price Reductions 
Two Interesting New Models 


THE PRICE IS REDUCED $100 on the 7-passen- 
ger and roadster models. Now $1150! 


NOW YOU WONDER, and naturally, how we 
can reduce the price of the Reo Six models and 
not the Four—especially after what we have just 
told you about the increased cost of production. 


SEEMS ILLOGICAL at first blush—doesn’t it? 
Butitisn’t. For the truth is never illogical. And 
the truth is that despite the present higher prices 
of materials and labor still it costs us less to make 
this six-cylinder model than it did a year ago. 


BY THE WAY—there’s the greatest possible exam- 
ple of the workings 2f the Reo plan and its benefi- 
cence to buyers. Listen! 


REO THE FIFTH SOLD FOR $1250 in 1912. Its 
price was reduced by successive stages from year 
to yearasfollows: $1175, $1050, and now is $875 
f. o. b. Lansing. 

SAME CAR?—No—an infinitely better car—for 
each year we have incorporated refinements and 
adiied equipment as the art has developed. 


AND WE TOLD YOU EACH YEAR the reason 
for the reduction—that we had absorbed a portion 
of the initial—experimental, tool jig, die and 
special equipment—cost, and were giving you the 
benefit. 

THIS POPULAR REO SIX is now in its third 
season. It has passed the same stages through 
which its great four-cylinder namesake went— 
initial costs have been absorbed, charged off. And 
in accordance with that unswerving Reo policy 
we give the buyer the benefit and set the price at 
$1150 f. o. b. Lansing. 

WE WILL MAKE A LOT MORE of those 4-passenger Six 
Roadsters the coming season. We underestimated the 
appeal and the demand for this model. It proved one of 
the most popular Reos ever built. 

THE SIX SEDAN speaks for itself, though, truth to tell, an 
illustration does it scant justice. 

YOU MUST SEE IT where you can study its artistic lines 
and faultless finish to fully appreciate this latest Reo which 
we price at $1750. 

NOW A WORD ABOUT THE TRUCKS since 90 per cent 
of all Reo automobile distributors also handle Reo motor 
trucks. 

PRICE OF THE 1500-POUND REO “Speed Wagon” has 
been reduced to $1000. 

SAME REASON—SAME POLICY—reduced cost of manu- 
facture despite higher present cost of materials—as enun- 
ciated in speaking of the Reo Six. 

AND THAT TWO-TON REO. What shall we say? What 
need we say? We submit, it is the greatest 2-Ton motor 
truck in existence. Has been standard for longer. Has 
given greater proof of its sturdiness and efficiency and low 
cost of upkeep. 

IF WE ARE TO JUDGE by that over-demand, we may well 
assume that we could sell all that we could make were 
the price $2500, instead of $1650. 

AND FINALLY A WORD about the big general plan—a 
brief reiteration of the Reo policy. 

WE STILL ADHERE to our determination never to make 
more Reo cars or trucks than we can make and make every 
one good. 

TEMPTATION IS GREAT of course. Dealers protesting, 
buyers begging for more Reos. But we know—we know 
—on what solid foundation this Reo success was built; and 
we'll jealously guard that policy to the last. 

RIGHT NOW—AUGUST—there are more orders on hand 
at the factories than at any previous time in Reo history. 
Orders hopelessly in excess of factory output—and that 
also is greater than ever before. 

AND RIGHT NOW Reo stands higher in the esteem of buy- 
ers and of the trade than ever before. ~~ 

$30,000,000 PER ANNUM is not sniall by any means. Reo 
is in fact, one of the largest in point of production. We 
have no ambition, however, to be the largest. Don’t want 
to make all the automobiles—only the best. ; 

RATHER THAN INCREASE the quantity we shall strive 
always to improve the quality so that, as the art advances 
and cars generally improve, still Reo will continue to be 
known as—The Gold Standard of Values.” 
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Concord 


HE first season of my 
"T cccupaney of the run- 

down farm now known 
as Green’s Fruit Farm, I 
Janted a small vineyard. 
very vine lived, thrived 
and bore fruit abundantly. 
The trellises upon which 
the vines were trained were 
made of wire held in place 
by posts 7 ft. high. The 
distance between the rows 
was 8 ft. with the same dis- 
tance between the vines in 
the rows. I also planted 
grape vines about the build- 
ings, the house and some of 
the outbuildings, and trained 
an old vine over a rustic arbor in the dooryard. 


The total expense for the purchase of the young vines 
and the planting both in the field and around the dwelling 
did not cost over $10.00, but the effect was notable to 
anyone passing that way. I know of no plant, vine or 
tree that will accomplish more in making a rural home 
attractive than the grape vine. There is a homelike 
expression of this vine which appeals to all when seen on a 
trellis in the garden, when clambering over a rustic arbor 
under which the children can play, or when climbing upon 
the porch or over the gables, or when growing in a little 
plantation in the field. 


T have claimed that there is no more economical food 
for the ruralist and his family than grapes. Some would 
consider it extravagant if they saw a plate or basket of 
resh picked ripe grapes upon the table of the farmer 
daily, but I claim that if the farmer knows how to produce 
these grapes and plants the right varieties they will not 
prove an expensive article of daily food. 


A Bushel from a Vine 


“How much fruit will a grape vine produce?” 
asked. This depends largely — the variety, how it is 
trained and pruned, and upon the soil on which it grows, 
but I assure you there is no difficulty in securing one or 
two bushels of grapes from a vine so prolific as the Con- 
cord, Worden, Niagara and many others, particularly if 

€ vine is growing near the walls of the house with plenty 
of opportunity to climb around the buildings and over the 
Porch. The average vine as grown in the vineyard will 
not have such an opportunity for a large yield, but even 
in the vineyard the vines should yield a bushel of grapes 
each. In order to indicate there is scarcely a limit to the 
productiveness of the grape vine I will say that there are 
Well authenticated instances where a single grape vine 

grown a ton of grapes, but this has been secured 
only after many years of fruiting when the vine had been 
able to cover a large space, the roots finding nourishment 
eanatly fertile soil and under the most favorable 
ions. c 


. While the grape vine responds to high culture it will 
bear fruit abundantly without any cultivation, which can- 
hot be said of most fruits. The vine gfowing over my 

g does not receive any cultivation and yet it 
Spreads over a surface of 50 ft. in length and about 12 ft. 
Mm height. I have seen grapes growing in a neglected 
‘ieyard which had received no cultivation, but which 
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Profit 
By C. A. Green 


had been pruned each season, which was bearing 
a fairly good crop of grapes. 

Grape growing to a moderate extent is a pleasant 
pastime. I have in mind an aged friend who 
gave up farming, turning the farm over to his 
son. Not wishing to be idle, and realizing that 
life may be prolonged by enthusiastic labor and 
shortened by idleness, he planted to grapes half 
an acre of light loamy soil situated on a slo 
facing the south. He was remarkably successful 
and might be seen every day during the growing 
or fruiting season tramping about among his 
vines, watching their growth and fruitfulness with 
increasing interest as the years went by. This 
friend recently died at the advanced age of about 
ninety years. All of the work done upon this 
little vineyard was done with my friend’s own 
hands even to the picking of the ripe fruit and its 
preparation for market. He sold them in the 
neighboring villages, going from house to house 
with a basket of grapes of various colors on his 
arm. He soon received a welcome from 4 large 
number of patrons who had learned the superiority 

of his product. 

When the Niagara grape was first introduced it was 
extensively advertised and exhibited at, the horticultural 
meetings and the fairs and caused great interest in grape 
growing and in the planting of many vineyards by inex- 
perienced men. The result was large profits to the owners 
and manipulators of this variety, and in many instances 
to good profits to those who planted the vineyard, al- 
though these planters were somewhat handicap by 
restrictions. Most of these planters were novices in grape 
growing. They knew but little about planting, prunin 
or marketing, and yet they succeeded fairly well as 
found evidence in my travels over the farms on which 
these vineyards were located. There seemed to be no 
difficulty in getting an abundance of delicious fruit. 
The quantity was so great it could not be sold in the neigh- 
boring villages or among nearby farmers but had to be 
sent to the cities. 


Home Planting of Grape Vines 

I do not advise the novice, the man who has had no ex- 
perience, or but little, to plant a vineyard. Managing a 
vineyard requires large experience, but I do advise the 
planting of grapes for home consumption in a much larger 
way than grapes are grown at the present time. Grapes 
are sold at low prices by the ton, sometimes as low as 
$10.00 or $20.00 per ton. While this is not a very profit- 
able price, it indicates how easily and cheaply grapes can 
be grown and should offer an inducement for the home 
planting of grape vines, which is the object I have in 
writing this article. 

In many sections of this country the season is rather 
short for the full development or ripening of many kinds 
of grapes. Even at Rochester, N.Y., varieties like Cataw- 
ba and Isabella seldom ripen to perfection owing to the 
brevity of the season and early fall frosts. In some years 
even Concord does not find our season long enough for its 
full development, but it is seldom that the Worden, 
Delaware or Brighton does not ripen fully. Here is 
evidence that an early ripening variety of grapes is greatly 
to be desired except at the south. In addition to those 
named we have the Moore’s Early, the Diamond, and 
some of the Roger seedlings such as Agawam and Lindley 
which, however, ripen a little later than Worden. 


These Notes taken from Grapes of New York 
By HEDRICK 


Niagara Grape. Niagara is the leading American 
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Carman 


green grape, holding the rank 
among ‘grapes of this color, 
that Concord does among 
the black varieties. It is 
likely that Niagara will con- 
tinue for some time to be the 
sn green grape for the 
t 


market. 
Diamond Grape. We us- 
ually accord Niagara first 


green grapes, 

ut Diamond rivals it for the 
honor. The fruit ripens 
slightly earlier than Niagara 
and keeps well. In demand 
among wine makers and es- 
pecially for the making of 
Champagne. 

Delaware Grape. Next to the Concord it is the most 
popular grape for garden, vineyard and wine press now 
grown in the United States. It is especially desirable 
to cultivate in small gardens, because of its delicious 
and handsome fruit and compact habit of growth. 

Concord Grape. Most widely known of the grapes on 
this continent. In New York approximately 75 per cent 
of all grapes grown are Concord. It succeeds on a greater 
number of soils than any other variety. It can be pro- 
duced so cheaply no other grape can compete with it in 
the markets. Grape juice is made almost entirely from 
Concords. 

Carman Grape. Its most valuable character is that of 
long keeping, whether while hanging on the vine or after 


oy amon, 





Lucile 


esting. 
_ Campbells EarlyGrape. It attains its full color before 
it is ripe and is therefore often marketed in an unripe 
condition. 

Moore’s Early Grape. Is the standing grape of its 
season in New York. It is the best early grape for New 
York. John B. Moore of Concord, Mass., is said to have 
originated this variety from the seed of the Concord. 
Ripens from two to three weeks earlier than Concord. 

Brighton Grape. It deteriorates in color after maturity, 
so cannot be well shipped to distant markets, and it is 
self-sterile to a more marked degree than any other of our 
commonly grown grapes. Brighton is a seedling of 
Diana Hamburgh, pollenated by Concord. Raised by the 
late Jacob Moore. 

Worden Grape. It possesses most of the good qualities 
of Concord and lacks some of its bad ones. It differs 
chiefly from Concord in having larger berries in bunches; 
in having better quality and it being from a week to ten 
days earlier. Worden is very popular in New York in 
the North, for commercial plantations and the garden. 

Lucile Grape. It is earlier and the crops exceed those 
of the Concord. Good shipper. 


Grapes for Home Use 
By Prof. VAN DEMAN 


In almost every part of North America, from Nova 
Scotia to Mexico, and from British Columbia to Florida, 
some species of grape may be grown. The foreign grapes 


are not suited to the soils and climatic conditions east 
. of the Rocky mountains, except in very rare cases and 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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: Old-Time Apple- 
Butter 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By FELIX J. KOCH 
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Removed just sufficiently from the big, bustling city - 


itselé to give to the site all the country charm that con- 
Symers delight ever in associating with the dainty,—the 
mers of that portion of the American midwest which 
Awe out from Cincinnati are engaging, ever more and 
e extensively in the manufacture of homemade 
apple-butter,—the kind of apple-butter that mother used 
to make, and whose flavor sends the memory back to the 
white farmhouse at the vanished crossroad, and to pan- 
cakes, or biscuits, some cold winter’s morn. 

Not alone is the trade in apple-butter proving a most 
lucrative side line,—a sort of paying avocation to the more 
usual profession of farming,—but it is luring city folk, 
motorists especially, out to the particular countrysides 
to see that sight of which city folk have so often read 
and which they so seldom get the chance to see—the 
making of real, country apple-butter. Naturally they 
come and they buy,—and not only apple-butter, but— 
but, THERE,—that’s a tale in itself. 

Whatsoever, apple-butter time among the Taylor’s, 
Creek hills, within easy drive of Cincinnati, is, indeed, 
a season not to be missed. 

The work may be said to begin with the cider-mill, 
for makers of the butter collect apples with especial eye 
to it, from their orchards in this quiet vale, and bear 
them to the nearest cider-press to be turned to cider with 
this future end in mind. Cider-making is too old a tale 
to be even touched on here, but even to a rustic there is 
always charm to it, watching the old horse travel round 
and round as he draws the beam that turns the crank, 
that makes the apples grind, and the taste of the cider, 
fresh drawn, that cold, autumn morn,—it seems to give 
the first advance note of Christmas-time and to tell that 
winter is actually near, and to fill the soul with a sense of 
‘the haleyon days when winter brings the farmer rest. 

While the men-folk are off at the cider-press, the 
farmer’s wife prepares for the butter-making itself. 

From its place in the woodshed, where set away in the 
spring, after the maple sirup had been boiled down, she 
brings out the great iron kettle sacred to these ends alone. 
There’s a crowbar for its hanging on, and two old bits of 
pipe have come down in that home from who shall say 
when, for setting the crowbar across. Thus the gipsy- 
kettle, as Jack Roosa dubs it, is put into place,—things 
within and without are scrubbed, of course,—the 
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ON -Greedts Fruit Grower 


A Noted Grape and Berry 
Grower 


There is not in all this wide country a man more 
deeply interested in fruit growing who is so well and favor- 
ably known as John Burroughs, whose home, vineyard 
and berry field are on the Hudson river not far from New 
York City. He is over eighty years old and yet is in full 

ossession of his physical and mental faculties, laboring 
ike any other farmer in the fields a portion of each day 
and living a secluded rural life. He takes delight in 
nature studies. He is one of those men who sees “‘ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running brooks and good in 
everything.”’ He does not live entirely upon the profits 
of his fruit growing. He is a popular writer for the maga- 
zines and other periodicals and is liberally paid for these 
contributions. 

He has heard that William Hunt of Branchport, N. Y., 
recently reached the advanced age of eighty-one years 
and has written Mr. Hunt the following sympathetic 
letter, indicating the interest which aged men bear to one 
another: 


West Park, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Hunt: Why should not one old farmer send 
a word of greeting to another old farmer, though a 
stranger to him, upon his birthday, and wish him joy 
jn the days that remain to him? All farmers are akin; 
they were nursed in the same great lap of mother Nature 
and are brothers in the love of the soil. I have always 
been a farmer at heart and much of the time in reality. 
Here on the Hudson I have a twenty-acre fruit farm and 
cultivate grapes and literature. I do less of the former 
than I used to, but still try to keep the vines pruned and 
thrifty in my intellectual vineyard. 

I hear, through your daughter, Mrs. Goodrich, you still 
do a man’s work in the fields. I envy you. I plant and 
hoe the garden, pump water in the kitchen, saw and split 
a little wood, drive my Ford car, ete., but a half hour in 
the hay mow the other day, pitching back hay, convinced 
me that I do not want a job in haying. 

I was born in Roxbury, Delaware county, on a dairy 
farm, I own the old homestead of 350 acres and usually 
spend my summers there. 

I trust you will easily reach your 90th birthday, and, 
if I am around, I will drop you a line then. With hearty 
good wishes, I am, sincerely yours, 

JOHN BURROUGHS. 


SEPTEMBER 1916 


Advantages of Planting 
in the Fall 


The proper time to plant any kind of tree is when it can 
be done well, either in spring or in fall. Because of its 
special convenience, fall transplanting of hardy, vigorous 
well-rooted trees that have been grown and wintered in 
the open, without protection, is becoming more and more 
extensively practiced in most localities, says a well. 
known nursery firm. 

Fall planting should be regulated by conditions rather 
than by date; as long as the ground is damp and free from 
frost transplanting is safe. 

The latter part of August and the whole of September 
are the proper fall season for transplanting most kinds of 
evergreens. 

October and November are desirable months for trans. 
planting deciduous ‘trees. The general rule of hard. 
woods is to transplant as soon as the leaves begin to color, 
By removing the leaves, the work may be done somewhat 
earlier if necessary. 

* Land which is better adapted to the growing of trees 
than to any other use is often too wet to be planted easily 
in spring, but may be satisfactorily planted in fall. 

In dry, wind-swept places fall planting is not desirable, 
In some regions there is more moisture in fall than in 
the months immediately following the spring planting 
season; this is a great advantage. Where it is not s0, 
unless the ground is naturally moist, the importance of 
available water or mulch must be remembered. 

The technical basis of fall planting rests on a psysio- 
logical fact, demonstrated by a long series of experiments 
which proved that root growth still continues after the 
leaves of deciduous trees have stopped growing and the 
evergreens have put on their protective winter covering: 
this root growth continues till after the ground freezes, 
It is easily seen that the roots of trees set out in autumn 
get well established, if the planting is successful. They 
thus get an early start in spring, and much time is saved. 
It has been noticed frequently that trees successfully 
transplanted in fall make a better growth during the fol- 
lowing summer than those equally well set out in the 
intervening spring. 

Vegetation is of course more active in fall than in 
spring, and there is consequently more evaporation in 
fall. Fall planting, therefore, is most successful only 
when plenty of moisture is assured, or some form of 
temporary protection from drying winds and sun. It 
can be welldone where the ground is naturally moist 





ground round about is cleanly scrubbed,—the farmer’s 
small boy brings wood for the fire,—and if the men- 
folk be not yet returned from the cider-mill, the 
crocks are made ready beside. 

Then, in due course, the return with the cider, and 
filling the kettle, the proceeding to let it boil. 

While it boils those farmer-folk exchange half the 
gossip of the countryside, heard from all the other 
yeomen here, gathered down at the cider-press. If 
you want a true inkle of the township’s mind, just 
gather at the cider-presses, in apple time. 

Meanwhile the cider bubbles and boils, and the 
crisp, frosted air scents of the steam. Tinctured with 
delicious apple smell there is that of the burning logs. 
One must use only wood for fuel, experts say. 

The cider then is boiled down to about half the 
first amount, and usually some five hours are required 
to such end. 

Come to proper consistency for that stage of the 
work, it is thickened beside. Probably a bushel of 
apples, sliced say the evening before, or sometimes 
out here on the stoop while the cider boils, will go 
into the mass. Sugar, too, is added in no little 
amount. They are figuring on a ten-gallon mess 
here you see. 

Now and then one draws off a bit in a ladle to see 
how things are progressing. Now and then the 
children will taste,—now and then there’s a bit of 
stirring. And still the cider-apple-sugar boil down 
to the butter. Twenty gallons of cider to reduce 
the ten gallons of butter in all takes no little time. 
What’s more, at the end of the five hour boiling afore- 
said, a bushel anda half of peeled apples will still be 
added. Then the mass is cooked some four hours 
more,—and even then some,—if it does not quite 
suit the farm-wife’s practiced eye. 

As a result, the twenty gallons of cider will become 
not to exceed seven gallons of apple-butter,—and 
usually six, —since folk prefer the butter fairly thick. 

Apple-butter made thus in the big outdoors, put 
up in the simple stone crocks and adorned with the 
gay labels the farmer’s wife will buy at the general 
store at the cross road, filling in the line beneath the 
galaxy of fruits in her own hand, as prescribed, is a 
dainty fit for kings to eat. In fact, kings wouldn’t 
have much chance to get hold of it here, for it’s 
bought up almost as soon as it’s made and often 
even ordered in advance. 

Of course, you can buy apple-butter, factory 
made, in almost any store now-a-days, but compared 
to the butter from these Ohio hills, that is tame and 
tasteless and commonplace, and not to be thought 
of in the same breath. 


———_0—0—_0 ———_ 


If you have a strong point in your character, don’t 
make it a weakness by admiring i 





g it too much. 


in western New York. 
beneath in which the apple butter is made. 
the —_ butter jars placed in the sun. Tinware and other similar material 

ten exposed by the housewife to sunshine as it is assumed that the rays 
of the sun will destroy any germs clinging to the utensils, which according to 
the latest information is true, sunshine having been discovered as the best 
disinfectant for many things, including bedding and the sick room. 


are 0} 








The above tee oy show the interest taken in making apple butter 


e top photograph shows the kettle and the fi 
The lower photograph shows 


re name. 


(or when damp weather prevails) or where the trees 
can be watered. The ground near the plants should 
be covered with very strawy manure or leaves to 
prevent the “heaving” rant f by alternate freezing 
and thawing. This heaving is especially likely with 
very small plants in wet, heavy soils. 

_ Underplanting of an existing wood and_planting 
in brushy places are both generally successful, owing 
to the protection afforded by the larger growth. 


—0—0—0 


Grading and Packing 
Apples 


We know an apple grower who makes an effort to 
produce fine apples. He prunes and sprays, culti- 
vates and fertilizes his trees and his apples are 
most excellent. But he does not stop there, he 
grades his fruit and puts it on the market in an 
attractive manner—says Farmers’ Guide. The re 
sults are that he sells to select city trade and can- 
not supply the demand. He has learned the im- 
portant lesson that the producer is not only respon- 
sible for the quality of the fruit grown but he must 
also be held accountable for the condition and ap- 
pearance of his product when it reaches the market. 
This is an important point often overlooked by 
those who would supply the market with apples. 
They do not take enough pains to grade and pack 
their fruit properly. : 

In the past the grower could load up a wagon box 
full of apples and hau! them off to town and sel 
them. But that day is past. The consumer is be 
coming more exacting and demands that what he 
buys must be strictly first-class. The grower must 
at least grade his fruit if he wishes to maintain his 
trade and if he will take the trouble to pack it 
properly and label it he will find it to his further 
advantage. We cannot give here directions for the 
proper packing of apples (a bulletin from Purdue 
University will give all the details) but we do wish 
to emphasize the importance of such a procedure. 
Don’t try to sell ungraded fruit and expect to get 
the highest price and havea satisfied customer. 
Sort out the best apples and dispose of the inferior 
grades for just what they are or run them through 
the cider press and turn them into vinegar. It pa 
to find out what the trade demands and then make 
an effort to supply it. 

——0—_0—_0—_—— 


Naming the farm. Yes, give your farm 
Dozens of names will suggest themselves 
to you, but decide upon one quickly, and have & 
sign painted with the letters so plain that it = 
easily be read. If you have anything to sell, wt 

. down on the blackboard giving the name of your 
arm. 
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Preventive Measures 


The White Grub In 1916, 
From The Michigan Farmer 

Immediate measures will do much to keep down the 
chances for destruction, by this pest, during 1918. Inas- 
much as the grubs come near the surface of the 
ground during the latter part of April itis best to delay 
the plowing of last year’s infested ground as late as pos- 
sible. This will crush a number of them. The more 
the ground is worked and the finer the dirt is broken up 
the greater the destruction of animal life containe 
therein. A farmer in Branch county, last year found, 
while digging a ditch for a tile drain, that his land con- 
tained a large number of white grubs. He had planned to 

ow corn here but as corn is a favorite food of the grub 
it looked as if he would have to change his rotation. 
Not wishing to do this he plowed the field, sixteen acres in 
all, and dragged it four times. Then he spread two tons 
of commercial fertilizer, oo the corn about the first 
of June. On the twenty-fifth of September the corn was 
heavy both in stalk and leaves and also in the amount of 


ain. 
Chickens following the plow will pick up many of these 

ts before they get a chance to crawl back into the soil. 
fa piece of pasture is found to be badly infested with these 

bs let the hogs have free range for a while jand they 
will prove very efficient in freeing the land of these 
undesirables. : : 

Planting the next crop as late as possible will also aid as 
the grubs soon become dormant pupae and as such do 
very little damage. 

The grubs are not the only ones that do the damage 
although they are responsible for the major part of 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
The Value of Nuts as Food 


Iama er believer in nuts as a human food, says 
Prof. Charles W. Burkett. It is not a mere theory with 
me. I like nuts. There is nothing among all human 
foods that furnishes a better feeding stuff—the materials 
that the system needs for muscle, energy and activity— 
than the common things we call nuts. 

But some one says “nuts are not easy for digestion.” 
I have never heard the vegetarian say this. I never heard 
a person who has made an attempt to like nuts say this. 
It is the meat consumer,—the fellow that eats meat three 
times daily,—who says that nuts do not agree with him. 

I like nuts because they contain so much protein, the 
part of a food that builds up muscle, the tissue that goes 
to make good flesh and blood; good, strong internal organs. 
Then, too, nuts furnish materials that make work easy and 
the fat that produces energy. 

When nuts are properly eaten it is hardly likely that 
people will call them re § of digestion. Of course, if we 
eat a hearty meal of meat, fish and pastry, we will not be 
disposed to think vei highly of nuts as a finishing course. 
The stomach is then full, and I surmise few of us chew our 
food quite so perfectly toward the last of the meal. If 
indigestion follows, it is hardly right to lay the blame to 
nuts.—American Nut Journal. 


—_0-0 0 


Bees are a big factor in fruit production, especially those 
fruits requiring cross pollinization such as many varieties 
of apples an . Even the self-fertilizing peach 
grows bigger and finer when cross pollinized. 
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When Apples are ‘“‘Hard 
Ripe”? Rough Handling 
Injures Heeping 


The proper time for picking apples is very important. 
Too early picking sacrifices color, quality, both for eating 
and keeping, and also fruit spurs; while picking too late 
results in loss of keeping qualities and often in loss from 
winds, says The Farmer’s Guide. The best time for pick- 
ing most apples, therefore, is when they are “hard ripe,” 
i. e., when they have developed their full size and r ’ 
but have not yet begun to soften nor to show the yellow 
colors, except perhaps in occasional specimens. Apples 
that develop no red colorare picked when they hawnseathed 
full size, or when occasional specimens have begun to 
soften or to part readilyfrom the twig. Summerandearly 
autumn varieties, intended for immediate use, are best 
ripened on the trees, otherwise they should be picked as 
above. In many cases, two or more Ym a are found 
desirable and profitable to permit undeveloped fruits to 
mature. ” 

In addition to picking at the right time, the best keeping 
qualities are secured by avoiding bruises and broken skins 
and by immediate cooling of the fruit. Leaving the apples 
in piles with thesun beating on them isexceedingly damag- 
ing to keeping quality. The minute bruises which soon 
appear in storage are best avoided by picking in round 
bottom, cloth-lined, swing-handled baskets. In storage, 
temperatures of about 30 to 35 degrees F. are satisfactory. 
A good storage house, or rented space in one, relieves one 
of the necessity of selling at once and thus often secures 
distinctly better prices, even at picking time. 

In general, the essentials of a good pack are: 








it. The adult, commonly known as the June-bug, 
feed on leaves of fruit and shade trees where they can 
be controlled by spraying with an arsenical or by the 
use of trap-lights. The beetles fly at night and are 
attracted to lights, so by suspending a light over a 


Remarkable Clusters of Seedling 
Grapes 


clean, odorless packages; fruit strictly true to grade 
throughout; reasonable uniformity in size and color; 
and sufficient compression to avoid looseness in transit. 
The labeling and varietal name should be correct, and 
the name and address of the grower or the person in 





tub of water, into which some kerosene has been 
ured, many may be caught. This method is very 
ittle used however. 

The beetles imerging in the spring of 1917 can be 
controlled to a considerable extent by watching to see 
when they appear, which will be during the latter part 
of April or May, and then spraying the trees. : 

As the white grub is bad on such crops as corn, tim- 
othy, early potatoes and strawberries, to get the best 
results these should not follow one another. Small 
grains or clover have been recommended for use in a 
rotation following one of the above crops. 

There have been many reports of the white grub 
doing damage already in some sections. ‘There will 
be many sections in the state that were little troubled 
with the grub last year but will find it in great 
numbers this year. This will also mean that as the 
grub takes three years to pass through its life-cycle, 
it will be bad again in the year 1919. Mich. Ag. Col. 
Don. B. Whelan. 





Plant Fruit Trees This Fall 


All perfectly hardy trees should be transplanted in 
the fall rather than the following spring if we can 
rely upon the results of tests made at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Johnathan apple 
trees planted in the fall made nearly twice as a 
growth as those planted the next spring. Of cherry 
trees transplanted in the fall every one lived while only 
a third of those planted in the spring survived the 
= summer of that year. Those which did live made 
only a quarter as good a growth as those planted the 
fall before. This comparison is b: mainly on the 
terminal growth or length added to the branches 
which is a very important means of telling how an 
orchard is thriving. Even peach trees and others’ less 

tdy than apple and cherry trees do better whert 
fall planted in the Southern quarter of Missouri. Fall 
Planting is better even farther north if followed by 
: mild winter but a severe winter is likely to kill the 
Tees, 

In ordering fruit trees for fall planting, insist that 
they be dug and shipped just when the leaves begin to 
alland the remaining leaves can be easily stripped 





whose interest the packing is done should be given. It 
is usually good business to pack in this way, wholly 
aside from any other consideration, as such fruit reg- 
ularly commands the highest prices on any market in 
meres | it becomes known, especially when the grower 
also stands back of it with a substantial guarantee. 

The particular style of package varies with the 
conditions to be met. Early apples are usually best 
marketed in peach baskets, unless the distances are too 
great. For the later varieties, barrels or boxes are 
preferable. The relative value of the latter pack 
ages depends largely upon the amount of fruit to be 
marketed, and upon its uniformity, perfection and 
quality.—Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 

Many attempts have been made to make a stan- 
dard for an apple barrel. The latest attempt is em- 
bodied in the Sulzer bill which became a law July 1, 
1913. This law provides that the standard Tio f for 
apples shall be of the following dimensions when 
measured without distention of its parts: Length of 
stave, twenty-eight and one-half inched; diameter of 
head, seventeen and one-eighth inches; distance between 
heads, twenty-six inches; circumference of bulge, sixty- 
four inches outside measurement; representing as 
nearly as possible seven thousand and fifty-six cubic 
inches. Barrel materials have been various, though 
elm and maple have predominated. Poplar and birch 
are also used for the heads. Six to eight hoops, 
generally sawed rather than split, give solidity though 
they should be renailed before a. The main 
features should be strength and lightness, cleanliness 
and attractiveness. Hence a grower should seek to 
obtain his supply early in the season, thus securing 
the best at least cost. Second-hand barrels often lose 
good trade mainly because of jtheir soiled appearance. 
Neat, clean, new packages must be used if cembandiine 
is made profitable. 

The barrel is best adapted for the wholesale hand!- 
ing of average grades. It is easily and quickly packed, 
can very easily handled in transportation and the 
three bushel amount of medium (or better) quality is 
a convenient unit of sale for many purposes. 

During the last few years there has been used by 
growers of fancy apples, a bushel box which prevents 
considerable former loss of tender fruit and which is 





from the nursery stock. These young, rapidly grow- 
ing trees hold their leaves from two weeks to a month 
longer than those in the orchard which have been 

ating for some time. During most seasons the 

t time for transplanting is during the first half 
of November but planting any time before the ground 
freezes has been found to give better results than 
spring planting. 
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Blackberries 


In the cultivation of this fruit the preference is 
also for low pruning, but some varieties show lack of 
wniformity in their manner of bearing fruit. At times 
ihost of it will be found close to the main stalk, and at 
other times it will be well out on the laterals. It is 

tter to leave such varieties until the blossom-buds 
ven before pruning in order to gauge the amount of 

it which should be produced. ilson’s Early sets 


t buds thickly near the base of the laterals, and 
uld, oomenenty; be pruned closely on the side 
fowths. Early Harvest requires a longer pruning of 
the la good 


kinds, 


terals. Eldorado and Minnewaska 
Plant in fall. 


are 





That the grape is a marvelous fruit is indicated by the 
clusters shown in the above photograph, the longest 
cluster of which is over 20 inches in length. It is not 
unusual on the Pacific Coast for clusters of grapes to 
weigh five pounds or more each. We have not at the 
north grapes bearing such large clusters. I am not cer- 
tain that it is doarabie that the clusters of grapes should 
be so monstrous in size. Possibly it is for the best that 
the clusters should be no larger than those bearing on 
the Concord, Worden, Niagara and Delaware, which are 
more convenient in handling than the larger clusters. 
For instance, what would you do with a stem of grapes 
weighing five pounds, 20 inches in length, which you de- 
sire to offer to guests at breakfast or dinner? You would 
have to divide this cluster among half a dozen or a dozen 
people, and the sections‘would not be so attractive as the 
smaller cluster about the right size for each guest to con- 
sume. 

Grapes and grape juice are wholesome and sustaining 
food and among the easiest to digest. This fact is shown 
in the grape cure of Europe, where grapes were given in 
unstinted quantities to invalids with good results. 


well adapted for retail trade. The box used in the 
Indiana Apple Show is the one most used in the leading 
fruit districts. Following are the specifications: 

Dimensions: 10 1-2 inches deep, 11 1-2 inches wide, 
18 inches long, inside measurements. Materials: To 
and bottom two pieces each and three-sixteenths inc 
thick in order to be flexible. Soft wood such as pine 
or bass-wood should be used. If harder wood is 
used, a thickness of one-eighth of an inch is ample; 
sides: three-eighths of an inch thick in order to be 
rigid so that boxes may be piled on their sides in 
storage or transit; ends of one piece each and at least 
five-eighths of an inch thick. Four cleats are included 
and tops and bottoms nailed at the ends only. 


iene 


Picking Pears 
’ The is quite exceptional as compared with 
the res scat orchard fruits in that it is much better 
if picked from the tree before it is ripe, and then 
ripened up either closely packed in a box or stored in 
large quantities in a tight room. Very few pears are 
at their best if allo to ripen on the tree. 



















































Mulching Strawberries 
By J. S. UNDERWOOD, Iii. 

The practice of mulching strawberries occupies its 
place in the line of actual necessity as well as cultivation 
of the ground. In its nature and habit the strawberry 

lant is essentially evergreen. What I mean is this: 
en protected from the injurious effects of winter and 
Spring freezing the leaves of this fruit plant will remain 
green until the opening of the following spring. In this 
dition they are ready to take up anew the activities 
of life until superseded by a new growth of leaves. Under 
the natural conditions of its wild state the plants are 
usually ‘pretty well protected by nature, that is, the 
and weeds among which it grows afford more or 
ess protection to bet’ the leaves and crown. Then, too, 
under such conditions snow is held where it falls and snow, 
while it remains, makes a perfect mulch. 

Bush fruits ripen their wood growth. The fruit buds 
are well encased in this wood and able to withstand low 
temperatures without injury. It is not so with the straw- 
berry. Its fruit buds are encased in the crown of the 
plant and remain in a state more or less succulent. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of this growth are extremely 
injurious. Injury from this source is greatest when the 
roots are locked in frozen soil for then nature cannot 
replace the juices extracted by the freezing and thawing 
process which always takes place when low night tem- 
perature follows a day of sunshine. When the leaves are 
deprived of their juices they shrivel. If the process is 
long continued the plants will finally die. At any rate 
the vitality of the plant is lowered just in proportion to 
the amount of such exposure. The truth of this may be 
easily verified by experimenting along this line. 

There exists a difference of opinion among some growers 
as to what material serves the purpose of mulching best 
which differences are largely due to a prejudice favorable 
to the material which may be the most easily obtained. 
It may be said that any coarse material spread over the 
plants admitting the circulation of the air and furnishing 
sufficient shade to prevent the too hasty action of the 
warm sun serves the purpose for which mulch can be 
reasonably applied. The prime object is of course to 
retain the frost in the ground while the season of frost is 
on or at least compel in some measure moderation in the 
action of the elements. There is, however, a serious ob- 
jection to the use of fallen leaves as they too soon enter 
the process ot decay and in that state become too com- 
pact and smother out many of the plants. 

From my own experience and observation in mulching 
the plants I believe there is no material that will compare 
with good sound straw. But in applying straw as a mulch 
it is well to bear in mind that its purpose is not so much to 
protect the plants from the pe as to prevent repeated 
thawing and the danger of smothering the plants with 
too much covering must be guarded against in the appli- 
cation of straw as well as with any other material. 

The time for applying and removing the mulch is better 
indicated by conditions than by calendar calculations. 
However, I usually apply the mulch about October 15th 
and remove it about the 20th of March. The first light 
freezing of the B capes is a good indication of the time 
to appy the mulch and it can be removed with compara- 
tive safety when oats are being sown. 

' Some advocate keeping the plants under cover as late 
in t ~ing as possible to avoid in some measure the 
disastic..- effects of late spring frosts in killing the early 
blossoms. But if we will consider the latter end of the 
strawberry season (the droughty period being due) we 
will find that we assume greater risk of losing berries and 
more of them due to early drought than we lose in conse- 
quence of belated frosts. The fickleness of the elements 
must be endured as their behavior is not a matter for us 
to attempt to regulate. 


The Automobile Solves 
Many Problems 


‘When we kept a horse and outfit,” says a farmer who 
now owns an automobile, the expense of maintenance was 
more than a dollar a day right here on the farm. 

“The horse had to be fed three times a day. It had to 
be groomed and exercised every day, whether we wanted 
to use it or not. Trips to the blacksmith were frequent. 
Expense was never-ending. Added to this was our he 9 

athy for the poor horse in very hot and very cold weather. 
hought of our own comfort finally led us to purchase an 
automobile. 

“Immediately our eyes were opened to the greater 
economy of the motor-driven vehicle. It did not have 
to be exercised. It cost nothing when not in use. The 
upkeep was far less for a vastly greater amount of work 
than that of the horse. The car was always ready to go 
anywhere at any time and get us back home again re- 
gardless of distance at fine speed. Where formerly a 20- 
mile drive was a hardship for the horse and ourselves,. 
our automobile makes easy work of 100 miles in a day. 
And we ride in perfect comfort. 

“When we see our neighboring milkmen, butchers, 
fishmen and farmer friends speeding about on their 
trading errands in motor cars, doing their work quickl 
and covering much greater territory in less time and wit 
less effort and expense than ever was pcssible with horses, 
we congratulate ourselves on buying our trusty automo- 
bile. e wish we had realized its value long before we 





gave up our horse. We cannot look on the modern, 

ractical, reasonably-priced automobile as a luxury. It 
bes become the farmer’s necessity for work and pleasure. 
Every farmer should own one.” 





Green’s Fruit Grower 
The Apple Harvest 


The time is now at hand when the winter apples must 
be gathered. Some of them will be stored for home use 
and the rest sold or put in storage for sale later. The 
stage of maturity at which each 2 rg Ane: be gathered 
is one of the important things to know. This cannot 
be given as occuring at any fixed date but varied with the 
conditions of the seasons. It has been learned from ex- 
perience that winter apples be taken from the trees too 
early and too late for keeping. If too inmature 
they will lack flavor and color and are far more subject 
to “storage scald” than if allowed more time on the 
trees. On the contrary, if the apples are left too long 
before picking they are sure to war g easily and will not 
keep as they should. Well colored but yet firm in flesh 
is their proper condition for the best quality and keeping 
as well. Be sure to observe closely and act on this plan. 
There are some kinds of apples that will endure rather 
rough handling but it is very needful to handle all of 
them carefully if they are to keep well. Every bruise is 
a blemish and a skin puncture will start decay at an early 
stage. Pulling out the stems will nearly always tear a 
hole into the flesh. Breaking off scraps of wood attached 
to the stems is also a bad practice for they are apt to 
punch holes in the skin of all that they touch. 








Green’s Fruit Grower’s artist teaches in this cartoon 
that a dollar invested in fruit trees may mean $1000 later on. 
This would seem to be an e ration unless we shall realize 
that the success of the first di leads to a larger planting of 
vines and trees. 











Canes of Raspberries 


The old raspberry canes are generally left to be cut out 
during the winter weather or spring, but in many cases 
we find it preferable to cut them out immediately after 
the crop is lewashed. The canes are easier to cut than if 
left when dead and dry, and by removing them at that 
time we destroy many insects which are often on the 
canes at that time of the season. When cutting out the 
old canes, we really rid the patch of many insects and 
destroy many diseases which would otherwise attack the 
young shoots that grow up during the growing season. 
As a rule, the heading back of later branches should be 
left until ms. They should be allowed to grow un- 
disturbed during the growing season. We should judge 
by the strength and growing habit of the plant how high 
we should top it. But as a rule, we cut hack twelve to 
eighteen inches. Topping raspberry canes during the 

wing season produces weak, sickly looking, secondary 

terals, or side branches. 


Strawberries and College 


Arguing from any process of reasoning possible, straw- 
berries and college are a long way apart in the scale of life. 
A young man of Polk county, Iowa, has found that they 
are very closely allied. In fact, he has found in the one 
the means of enjoying the other. In short, he is earning 
his way through college largely through his acre of straw- 
berries, says Farmers’ Review. 

He has been raising strawberries rather extensively now 
for over five years, and his little plot has been developed 
to a remarkable extent. 

His source of revenue is derived from the sale of —_ 
berries, hardy plants for propagation and fancy stoc 
for nurserymen and dealers. His love for the plants has 
caused him to experiment extensively, and his neighbors 
affirm that he is a coming Burbank. 


——0 9 0- 

I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in partic- 

ular without a catalogue for my friends, nor request a hap- 

piness wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire 
the fellowship of my neighbor.—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Value ofan Apple Tree 


The value depends on the variety, location, Nearness 
to market, the number of trees, size of the farm the are 
on and many other things. A Baldwin or Spy ought to 
be worth more than a Ben Davis, says Rural New orker. 
The trees may be near a town, and a smooth hard road. 
or back among the hills where the roads are roth aa 
soft, and market distant. The trees may be in g place 
where thieves abound, or on soil not well suited to ap 
It may be possible to sell the fruit at the door, or per ps 
it must be peer far. There may be enough trees to 

ive a man a business or only a few—har enough 
or a side line. They may be in a small field by them- 
selves or on a good-sized farm which would give a man a 
full business. 

All these bean and more will affect the value of the 
trees. You might ask us to name the value of a well. 
built house 30x35 feet. We could not tell until we knew 
how it was located. It is much the same with an orchard, 
In cases where trees have been destroyed by fire near 
railroads, settlement has been made by figuring & yearli 
tree at one dollar and adding 50 cents for each year 
thrifty growth. Our young trees 10 years planted would 
be valued at $9.50 each at such figuring. e would not 
accept any such price. McIntosh trees at nine years give 
us nearly $2 worth of apples, while Baldwin of the same 
age has hardly begun to bear, We call our own 
trees worth $15 each. With 42 to the acre this means 
$645. They are worth that and much more to us, yet it is 
doubtful if anyone would pay that money for them ag 
an investment. 


Summer Pruning 


The cherry and the pear both bear fruit on short spurs, 
In trimming therefore the effort should be to produce a 
large quantity of healthy fruit spurs. Summer pruning 
does this admirably. The branches that we want to re- 
main as leading shoots should not be touched; but the 
weaker ones may be pinched back about mid-summer, 
one foot or two-thirds of their growth. This will reduce 
the swelling of a number of buds that will produce 
flowers instead of branches and in this way fruit spurs 
can be obtained on comparatively young trees. With 
such plants as the grape vine, the fruit is borne on the 
branches of last year’s growth, so the effort should be to 
throw all the vigor possible into those growing branches 
that we want to bear fruit the next season. To do this, 
we pinch back the shoots that we do not want to extend; 
or even pull these weak shoots out altogether. A little 
pruning is then necessary in the winter to shorten back 
these strong, bearing canes, or to prune out altogether the 
weaker ones that we check by pinching back during the 
growing season.—Field and Farm. 





——o—o—0——— 
Advantage of fall planting. Trees, plants and vines 
properly planted in autumn survive our winter and are 
in better condition to make an early start in spring than 
those planted in the spring, after waiting for the ground to 
become in suitable condition for working, then preparing 
it and planting. The fall planted will be in much better 
condition to withstand the almost certain droughts of 
summer than the spring planted. A — mulch of well 
rotted manure, spread over the roots will help in resisting 
the effects of excessive cold and do good to the plants. 


———o0—o0—0-——— 

The grape is nearly as ancient as history itself. When 
we read about the “apple” with which Eve tempted Adam, 
we know not for certain, whether it was literally an apple 
or whether it applied to some other fruit, for perhaps the 
term apple might have been indefinitely applied to many 
kinds of fruit. But when we read that “Noah planted a 
vineyard and made wine with which he was drunken” we 
know that the grape can be traced at least thus far into 
antiquity. No fruit is more refreshing and none more 
healthful than the grape. Among the fruit most valued 
by the rich, no fruit is so emphatically the poor mans 
fruit as the grape. Whoever owns a house with a stri of 
land three feet wide around it, may produce an abundant 


supply. 


The Orchard and Fruit Gar- 


den in September 


Currant and aay mii bushes come into leaf so earl 
in the spring that they should be planted in the fall. 
Get your order in now Also make cuttings for home 
propagation. ; 

if you have neglected to cut out this year’s bearing 
canes from raspberries and blackberries, do it now. 

Apple and pear trees that have been grafted should be 
carefully looked after. Fresh exposed cuts or broken 
barks should be covered with grafting wax or paint. 

Trees and shrubs should have immediate attention 
when received from the nursery. Remove them from 
crates, cut the bundles apart, and unless you are r y to 
plant, “heel in” where water does not stand. apr 
in” means digging a trench and covering the roots of th 
stock, working the earth in well. Stock cared for * 
this way may be left for a week or more. In cases all 
necessity, nursery stock may remain “heeled in 
winter, but such cases require careful covering. — 
this is necessary with peach trees they should be co 
sr. f al 

few on newly planted orchards to get rid of grass 
weeds, 

Make a frequent round-up of the place to destroy the 
worms’ and caterpillars’ nests.—F. H. Sweet, Va. 
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Grape Growing for Pleasure 
.. and Profit 
(Continued from Page 1) 

under special treatment, chiefly because of the insect 

called phyloxera that troubles the roots very seriously. 

- on the Pacific slope it does not exist and the choicest 
of the grapes of ancient history and those of modern 
origin flourish in the greatest luxuriance. It is a matter of 
almost no trouble whatever to grow all the grapes that 
may be needed for home use there and there is scarcely a 
country place that does not have a few vines growing and 
pearing their luscious clusters of fruit. The vineyards of 
California are noted for their immense size and productive- 
ness and there is considerable done in the way of growing 
grapes of both the vinifera class and those of our American 
types as far north as southern British Columbia. 

i all the regions east of the Rocky mountains every 
home may be supplied with an abundance of grapes of the 
native species. Although the foreign grapes will not 
flourish, for the reason before stated, there is a wealth of 
native species from which there has been produced by 
crossing and painstaking selection of seedlings, a 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


is that it is more profitable to do away with these interior 
fences, cutting green fodder for the stock each day instead 
of turning them out to pasture. An exception — be 
made of certain low lands which are valuable only for 
pasture and which could be fenced in with wire fencing. 

Consider for a moment the beauty of a farm where 
trees are planted ten to fifteen feet apart to take the — 
of fence posts. I urge upon every reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to consider this question of planting trees for 
fence posts, for it is an important question to consider 
and discuss.—C. A. Green. 

0—0—0 


Do Not Blame the Cat 
for Everything 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Much is said of the cat in 
regard to decrease in bird life, but few pay | know why 
this decrease is. Statistics inform us bird life is disap- 

aring from the United States and Canada. W. T. 

ornaday, director of the New York Zoological society, 
showed in his compiled report in 1908 a decrease of birds 
in the past fifteen years of 40 per cent. During the 





Will Beautify New York 
State Roadsides ~* 

By investigations just completed by the New York 
State College of Forestry at iS hapa 9 it has been found 
that nine-tenths of the roadsides in the rural districts of 
New York State are entirely void of shade trees. When 
this is considered along with the fact that last year New 
York State paid out of the State Treasury about $30,000,- 
000 for the construction and maintenance of road beds, 
it shows that the state is not yet awake to the great 
need and the great possibilities in rural ide im- 
provement. 

A preliminary survey has just been made by H. R. 
Francis in charge of the Landscape Extension work of the 
College of Forestry. 

During the survey studies were made of such important 
features in rural roadside improvement and beautification 
as good and bad varieties of trees found along une high- 
ways, views and vistas obtained from the highways, the 
effects of the shade trees on crops in adjacent fields, the 
possibilities of the covering of barren embankments and 
the planting of some desirable sort of vegetation 
where overhead wires are in large numbers. One 





race of grapes that takes high rank in the hor- 
ticultural world. Some of them are accidental 
seedling crosses with the Old World a but the 
most of them are the result of careful breeding and 
selection by those who had both patience and fore- 
sight. Their memory will go down in history 
as among the benefactors of man, in taking from 
the wilds of nature the vines that had been re- 
jected by the early pioneers of American grape 
culture as worthless and originating from them 
thousands of varieties that are thrifty and pro- 
ductive in vine and delicious and beautiful in the 
fruit they bear. “ 

Among all the grapes that have a place in the 
vineyards of America there is none that equals 
the Concord for general utility. It came from 
the wild New England “Fox” grape and stands 
a living monument to the perseverance of Epraim 
Bull, of Concord, Massachusetts. Blessed be 
hismemory. ‘There are more deliciously flavored 
grapes and some that are more beautiful to look 
upon but none that so combine all the good points 
of both vine and fruit for common use. It has 
numerous descendants, straight and from crosses 











A sample of the beautiful improved roadways in the outskirts of Rochester, 
N. Y., through the apple districts. 


of the principal features studied was the condition 
of the road as affected by the presence or 
absence of shade trees. 

Few people in the State will be able to visit 
the wonderful National Parks of the West but an 
increasing number of people will own automobiles 
and use the highways of the State. Many if not 
all of these highways may easily become State 
Park Ways of beautiful trees and shrubs. Trees 
grow like weeds under the climatic conditions 
existent in New York and with varied scenery of 
intense interest the highways of the State will 
eventually become as beautiful as those of any 
other State in the Union. 


Around The Farm 


After the strawberry beds have grown two crops, 
plow it up and set out to cabbage. 





Always plant small fruits on deep rich alluvial 
soil, one which carries plenty of humus. 





A mass of vines running over a pile of debris in 





made with various species and varieties, that are 
among our best kinds for general culture. Among 
these are Worden, Niagara, Campbell, Moore’s Early, 
and many more. All these are worthy of a place in a 
family vineyard. Delaware is one of the best of all grapes, 
foreign or domestic. It is not so vigorous in vine as some 
but it is hardy and productive. The bunches are rather 
small but compact and of a delicate red color. Brighton 
isanother red grape of the highest quality. With these 
varieties planted and well cared for no family need be 
without grapes from early to late. 


teetoeet 


Trees for Fence Posts 


Mr. W. H. McCormick calls my attention to the plant- 
ing of trees, which trees shall take the place of fence posts. 
This is a subject which has not received enough attention. 
A tree can be more easily and inexpensively planted than 
afence post. The tree planted as a fence post will last 
much longer than a fence post and do better service. 

Though quick growing trees like.poplars are especially 
desirable when planted as 





winter of 1907-8, more than a million robins were slaugh- 
tered in the state of Louisiana and shipped to market for 
food purposes. Have we no laws to protect birds in the 
South? If not, it is time we look to it, for they are 
slaughtered by thousands in the rice fields. What must 
be the record of the other southern states. If we had no 
bad boys, vain ladies or cats, what would our care of the 
birds amount to in comparison to the slaughter going on in 
the South. Always doctor the cause and in this case don’t 
lay it to the cat. 

As to stray cats, how could it be otherwise when folks 
are so superstitious they won’t take the cat along when 
they move away and for the same reason won’t kill it, 
but these same ones can abuse cats and other dumb 
animals. There is no ill luck for abuse. Poor, ignorant, 
deluded mortals! Some things do seem so unreason- 
able and unjust that it almost seems as though we had not 
advanced much in civilization. Feed your cats and they 
won’t bother birds. Their Friend. 


the back yard is a thing of beauty, while the 
litter it covers would probably be an eye sore to the 
landscape. 


The best way to clean up an orchard after the fruit has 
been picked is to turn on the sheep. They will dispose of 
every windfall or apple that has been overlooked by the 
picker. 


Plenty of stable manure, cultivation and judicious 
runing will almost without exception bring back to bear- 
ing the old orchard that seems to be beyond hope. 


~ Gooseberries may be grown with profit in almost any 
section of the country, except in the extreme south, where 
the climate is too warm for the plants to succeed. 


Currants area profitable crop. They grow in almost any 
soil and bear well. But to produce large sized fruit and 
in profusion they require a deep, rich, well mellow and 
naturally well drained soil. 





fence posts, almost any kind 
of tree is —a for this 
purpose. Even apple trees 
could b be planted along the 
lines where fences are de- 
sired. When these apple 
trees are of sufficient size, a 
stick of wood two inches 
Wide by one inch thick or 
larger could be nailed to one 
side of the tree and a wire 
fence attached to this wooden 
strip. These apple trees 
would not only furnish a basis 
for a substantial fence, but 
Would bear fruit for a life- 
e. 


No well informed ruralist 

wil think of spending time 
and money in building stone 
walls or even board fences, 
and certainly not rail fences. 
uch fences as these belong 

to a past age. My opinion 
is that the farm should have 
no interior fences, but that 
all fences should be confined’ 
to the borders or lines of the 
. Itis expensive keeping 

Up farm fences. They are 
Continually running down. 
It requires a large investment 
Mm the first place and labor 
8 constantly necessary to 
them in repair. It costs 

the average farmer about 
$100 per year to maintain 
interior fences. My opinion 











Fruit on a young peach tree in the garden of our former contributor, Calvin Forbes of Michigan, who died recently. Perhaps 
our readers will recall that we published not many months ago a photograph of Calvin Forbes. 


Grape vines planted in 
early November after the 
wood has well ripened and 
matured, makes a stronger 
growth than when planted 
in the spring. You had 
better take the precaution to 
mulch heavily each vine so 
planted. 


The most appropriate’time 
to plant an apple orchard is 
in the fall from about the 
last of October to the middle 
of November, when the 
ground is loose and moist 
enough to work well, but not 
ba and sticky. At this time 
the growing season is over 
and the trees will hardly be 
injured by the change from 
nursery to orchard. 


Home grounds whether in 
the country or city, are in- 
complete without vines 


—o-— 
New Zealand offers a good 
opening for American ready= 
made clothing. 





Sound travels through dry 
air at the rate of 60 feet per 
second; through water at 
240 feet per second, and in 
steel wire at 17,130 feet per 
second. 
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Why are Apples, Nuts and Other Things 
Roundish in Shape? 

If we look out upon the sky at night we 
will see that the myriads of stars and the 
moon are round. If we observe other 
natural objects we will see that many of 
them are round or roundish. The earth 
and the sun are round. Why should the 
preponderance of nature tend to be round 
or roundish? I am not a scientist, but 
even if I were and would attempt to explain 
this mystery you might be no wiser after 
the explanation. Scientists would answer 
the question by telling you of molecular 
attraction and of the law of gravitation 
acting toward a center. 

Drops of rain and hail stones are round. 
This fact has led to the making of shot and 
bullets for guns by allowing drops of lead 
to fall from a tower through the air. These 
drops quickly form into small globes. They 
fallinto waterand at once harden into round 
pellets or bullets, just the same as rain 
drops and hail stones form and fall. The 
roundness of stones and gravel is caused by 
friction with other stones. A big rock, 
weighing many tons, starting from the 
arctic regions on its journey of thousands of 
miles southward, in a block of ice thousands 
of feet thick, may before the end of its 
journey be whittled down to a round stone 
no larger than your head. 

But there are other reasons for the ten- 
dency toward roundness as is evidenced in 
the new worlds which astronomers find in 
process of making. The material of which 
these heavenly bodies are being constructed 
is in spiral motion. The whole mass is full 
of activity round a center, the outskirts of 
which must be curved to roundness. Our 
earth was doubtless in a similar condition 
in remote ages and this accounts for the 
earth we ee , rn 

Apples, peaches, plums, grapes and the 
bodies of trees are roundish owing largely 
to the fact that in growth the fruit pulp or 
wood expands on all sides from a common 
centre. Further than this it would seem 
that the Creator deemed it wise that man 
things should be round. Hogarth has said, 
“That the curved line is the line of beauty 
in art.” We might claim that it is the 
line of utility. 


Winter Pears 

Pears are unlike apples inasmuch as pears 
have not the keeping qualities that apples 
possess. While it is possible to have — 
in eatabie condition upon your table all the 

ear round, beginning with the earliest 
rvest apple and ending in July with the 
long keeping winter apples, we have no 
pear that will keep all the year round. Some- 
times the Anjou pear is mentioned as a win- 
ter pear. I saw it recommended lately as 
keeping up to Christmas or into January, 
but I have not been able to keep it so late 
in the season with ordinary or rather better 
than the average cellar treatment. With 
me the Anjou in my cellar begins to ripen 
in November and will not keep far into 
December, and yet of course in cold storage 
they can be kept much longer. 

The Bosc is considered one of the best of 
pears in quality and of beautiful shape and 
color with long neck and stem. The general 
impression is that the Bosc is a long keeper, 
but I have not found it so. With me the 
Bosc ripens but a little later than the Shel- 
don, which is a fall pear. While the season 
of oe varies in different years, with 
me the Bosc and Sheldon begin to ripen in 
October. 

Clean, cold storage has done much for the 
early pears or those moderately early, such 
as the Bartlett. In past years when the 
Bartlett ripened it was forced onto the mar- 
ket and sometimes brought only moderate 
price owing to the warm weather at the 
season of the Bartlett’s ripening, but now 
with the cold storage of large cities the 
Bartlett pear can be kept for months and 
dealt out to the market as wanted without 
logs and with greater profit than formerly. 








Lawrence is a winter poe, as is Winter 
Nellis and Josephine. There are few plant- 
ers who desire winter pears, hence nursery- 
men do not find that is pays to propagate 
them. Some have trouble in ripening winter 
pears. 


_———_O—_—_—_-"_" 

Fire Prevention on the Farm 
Generally speaking farmers feel that they 
are less liable to damage by fire than the 
residents of villages or cities. This is true 
in some respects. The farm buildings being 
isolated are not so liable to be destroyed by 
conflagrations of other buildings than his 
own, but the farmer must consider the t- 
er risk which occurs to the farm buildings 
owing to the fact that there is no method 
of extinguishing fire such as villages and 
cities possess, also that there is more com- 
bustible material around farm buildings 
such as straw stacks, strawy litter and 
shingle roofs, which would ignite with a 
spark from a pipe or cigar. The cost of 
insurance on farm buildings used to be re- 
markably low, but of late years such in- 
surance been increased in price owing 
to the fact that farm buildings are now con- 
sidered greater risk than city buildings. 
Any farmer or farm workman who smokes 

a pipe or a cigar is an element of danger 
around farm buildings. I have known men 
smoking a pipe or a cigar to enter a stable, 
the floor being covered with straw, and 
indulge in smoking while rubbing down the 
legs and bodies of horses brought in sweat- 
ing, and yet one would think that no one 
but a crazy man would commit such an act. 
I once knew a cautious farmer who came 
very near burning his buildings. He would 
not allow himself to enter a barn with a 
cigar in his mouth, therefore he placed 
his cigar on a plank outside the building, 
Later he forgot all about his cigar until he 
heard an alarm and found that the straw 
around the building had been set in flames 
by the cigar rolling off from the plank. 
Farm buildings are more liable to be in- 
jured by lightning than village or city build- 
ings. While the writer has aimed to be ex- 
ceedingly careful as regards fires, he has on 
several occasions met with serious losses 
and on other occasions has come very near 
being burned out. Spontaneous combus- 
tion is something that should ever be con- 
sidered. Never allow oily or greasy rags 
or kegs containing paint to accumulate 
in or about the buildings. At Green’s Fruit 
Farm one night the superintendent hap- 
pened to see a light in a large building cost- 
ing $8,000 or $10,000. He found that after 
painting wagons, oily and greasy paint 
cove were thrown into a barrel 
partially filled with sawdust. Spontaneous 
combustion had resulted, but the fire was 
extinguished before it did much damage. 
Defective chimneys or chimneys that 
do not come down to the ground, making 
it necessary to have stove pipes go through 
on ceiling above, are often the cause o 


—- 0 
The End of the World 

The Bible tells us somewhere that the 
earth will not be flooded for the second 
time after Noah’s flood, but that it will be 
destroyed by fire. The earth is so substan- 
tial it has continued through many million 
years and is likely still to continue, but there 
are dangers to the earth ter than fire 
or flood. I have in mind the danger of the 
increasing number of insects. Insects in- 
crease in a manner but little understood by 
the ave individual. It is possible for 
one insect in a season to increase to millions. 
One insect may bring forth thirty or more 
broods in one season. It is possible for in- 
sects to increase at such a rate that every 
green thing on the face of the earth will 
consumed, leaving nothing for mankind, 
who of necessity, would pe: : , 

Nature has peculiar ways of doing things. 
The affair if done by man would be colossal 
and yet nature brings it about with ease. 
Such is the case with the irrigation of the 


f fragments of a comet. 


be friction caused by the 
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world by water lifted to the skies in vapor 
and then borne over the continents by the 
winds or breezes, thus performing a service 
that could not be so successfully done by 
the investment of billions of dollars and the 
labor of countless armies of men, machinery 
and draft animals. Nature has provided 
protection from the impending scorge of 
insects by providing birds that delight and 
thrive in feeding upon these insects. Dif- 
ferent insects have different enemies in the 
way of birds. The swallow, darting here and 
there high up in the sky, will feed on differ- 
ent insects from the bat, which we are told 
feeds largely upon mosquitoes. The robin 
feeds on different insects from the sparrow 
or the woodpecker. Birds no larger than 
the end of your thumb busy themselves 
from morning till night closely examining 
with the sharpest eyes every part of every 
leaf and both sides of the leaf, day after 
day during their lifetime, destroying in- 
sects or the eggs of insects. 

When man destroys a race of birds like 
the quail, for instance, he is ignorant of the 
devastation that will result, or has resulted 
in the case of the boll weevil in the south, 
which when quail were plenty was kept 
within bounds, but which now does in- 
calculable danger to the cotton fields. I 
can see a large decline in the number of 
birds during my lifetime. When I was a 
boy the swallows flocked about our barns 
every eve on the roof being full of mud an 
straw nests and full of the * ag birds 
hatched therein. I see but few of these 
swallows of recent years. The. phoebe bird 
and the bluebird were far more numerous 
when I was a boy than at present. 


—_——_—_0---->-—- 
What Nebuchadnezzar Did 


The historian tells us about the wonder- 
ful achievements of Nebuchadnezzar. He 
subdued Syria, Judah, Jerusalem, Tyre and 
Egypt. He restored the ruined canal and 
made an artificial lake ten miles in circum- 
ference and founded the city of Teredon. 
He built the Median wall. He built hanging 
gardens such as were never seen before, 
completing the work in fifteen days. My 
thought is to deny these achievements of 
this barbarous king. That which Nebuchad- 
nezzar has had the credit of doing, as enum- 
erated above, was in fact accomplished by 

ossibly a million of his subjects over whom 
Re had gained control, much the same as 
warring nations at present control their citi- 
zens. Without the aid of the common peo- 
ple who in ancient times were compelled 
to do as bidden by the rulers, the kings of 
history would be powerless to achieve much 
of anything. How often are we told of the 
wonders of the pyramids and of the kings 
who built these useless monuments, whereas 
as a fact the builders were slaves forced to 
do their work under penalty of death. The 
king who was given credit never lifted a 
finger to the building of the pyramids. 
This country of ours is the first in the his- 
tory of the world which has given humanity, 
the common people (and the common people 
are the ones who accomplish the most), 
the nearest approach to their rights. 


—_———_0-—-—-——-_—" 
Meteors Often ~~ — Us; Are Not 
elt 


Meteors are little worlds which, like 
the earth and other planets, move in orbits 
of their own around the sun. There is 
an intimate connection between meteors 
and comets—just what no one knows— 
but it is thought that meteors may be the 
At any rate, it has 
been discovered that certain swarms of 
meteors move in the same path as do cer- 
tain comets. In the course of the earth’s 
journey through space, we run into swarms 
of these little worlds each year. They 
cross the field of a telescope at the rate of 
about six per hour. One would naturall 
suppose, therefore, that people on the eart 
would be constantly in danger of being 
struck by meteors. 

The fact is that comparatively few meteors 
ever reach the surface of the earth and still 
fewer have actually been seen to fall on the 
earth. When a bullet is shot from a 
it sometimes gets so hot that it sociine 
the target at which it is aimed. It has 
been proved that the heat is due not to the 


explosion of the gunpowder, but to the gress 


ne swift passage of the 
bullet through the air, and in general, any 
such body becomes heated when it pushes 
againstresistance. Thisisjustwhat happens 
to the meteors. When they strike our at- 
mosphere at the rate of 35 miles a second 
at which they are moving, they usually 
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burn up before they reach the earth 
that is left of these heavenly vatoase 
“star dust.” This: falls everywhere, 4 
that even on a steamer in the middle of the 
ocean the furniture has to be dusted, Jt 
is likely, therefore, that we have had meteors 
fall upon our heads without know; it, 
No one thus far, however, has enjo the 
distinction of being killed by a meteor. 
How different would life be on the moon, 
where there would be no atmosphere tg 
IG GE  cecnenttieencipreal, 
Love for the Work 

There are few editors who fail to advise 
their readers that they should not take up 
the re my » of fruit growing unless the 
have a love for that kind of work, Thi 
is good advice but it should be carried 
further. The truth is that we should not 
take up any vocation hoping to succeed 
largely unless we have a love or tendency 
in that direction. Suppering a father de. 
sires his boy to study law and the hoy con- 
sents reluctantly, having no meal love 
for the legal profession. is boy will find 
the reading of law books exceedingly dull 
and wearisome. He will take no pleasure in 
discussing legal affairs with his clients or 
with his brother lawyers, and will take no 
interest in the acts and decisions of the 
various courts. This boy is apt to make 
a poor ay og The same is true of a physi- 
cian. If the boy begins to study medicine 
without a love for it, he will never accom- 
plish much in caring for the ills of humanity 
and building up a reputation and in secur- 
ing a competency. Most wretched of all 
must be the clergyman who has taken up 
that profession as his life work without 
any definite idea of benefiting humanity 
or of becoming eminent as a pulpit orator 
and church worker. 

It is a wise provision of nature that we do 
not all have the same talents or inclina- 
tions. The diversity of talents and desires 
leads each individual into his particular 
sphere of life, in which he seems to be com- 
fortable and well satisfied, though others 
wonder that such should be the case. 


ag oe a We aa 
The Shadow of a Man “™ 
When we hear of a successful enterprise, 
whether it be a railroad, a mine, a depart- 
ment store, a farm or an orchard, we do 
not always remember that behind each of 
these successful enterprises stands conspicu- 
ously in the sunlight a man. Some one in- 
dividual has in most instances been the 
starting point of every enterprise. When 
this man passes away or is disabled the 
enterprise is likely to lag in interest and 
profit. How much of himself, how much of 
sacrifice, hard work and persistent hammer- 
ing, and sometimes of drudgery, this in- 
dividual has experienced in starting his 
enterprise the world will never know. All 
the world sees is the completed structure. 
It has been said that it is more difficult 
to invest money safely than it is to make 
money, owing to the fact that we are 
masters of our own business, know about 
all of its details and have learned how to 
make money thereby, but the investment 
of money is a new enterprise, new business 
for us, therefore here is where we are 
likely to fail, but if we know something or 
can learn something of the shadow of the 
man behind the enterprise in which we 
think of investing, here is an element of 
safety, for everything depends upon 
management. 


——0-—_———" 

We all think that we desire to give and 
to receive the plain truth about the various 
affairs of life, but my opinion 1s oe 
many subjects we do not desire the trut 
and would not be pleased with it. 1 
would be the case in regard to plain trut 
being told in regard to our personal sf 
pearance or dress or manner and that 
members of our families. There are questions 
of politics and religion which few ers 
}tona to — upon - public _ 
through fear of giving offense. 
question arises, What is truth? a 
has been offered us as truth in many of ithe 
affairs of man for thousands of years Wi 
out correction. Truth has come to mani 
through long suffering and _ tribulation. 
Advances in thought, in invention and pr 
are from those who could not see, 
truth but who meant well and desire 
P . By the words plain truth ® 
doubtless meant truth that is oes 
clearly discernable. Weshall probably ney 
learn the truth as regards the G 
of the universe, its origin, the causes 
its birth and its final catastrophies. 
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Makes’ $1,500 a Year Profit) _. whew rs 
eee ¢_|- They also serve who only stand 
from 1O Acres of Fi 


and wait.” 
Six years ago — Emil V. ae of pa’ an — ec tm Pe ge 

Jackson county, Indiana, investe 35 in disc harrow, with the exception of the thir °° 
ten acres of rough and only partially cleared season, when tomatoes were grown as an Was the spirit of prophecy 
poor land, on the top of a steep hill, five inter-crop, which paid for the cultivating upon John Milton when, more 
miles from the railroad, his friends shook that season. ; P 
their heads, and sadly admitted that he “I don’t believe that the inter-crops will! than two hundred and fifty 
was a fool of the first degree, says The Farm- pay me,” said Mr. Heller, “because my ‘ 
ers Guide. Last year the net profit from land needs all the fertility I can conserve} years ago, he dictated those 
this ten acres was approximately $1,500, for the heavy fruit crops and the proper ‘ 
and these same friends are proudly pointing development of the trees.’’ words to his daughter ? 
Mr. Heller out as “one of our most pro- Each spring trees have received a heavy 
gressive, and far-sighted young farmers.” application of lime sulphur spray to pre- 
“Have you seen Heller’s peach orchard?” vent scale, and fungous diseases. They Did the “blind ” 7” , 
ope of —— —- ee to visitors Spee an _ es — Spon id the “blind poet ive a 
in this neighborhood during the summer and have made a strong growth each season. | ,*.° “11: 
Popes ge oa by Mr. oe during The-bearing trees have — cy —— vision of the millions of tele- 
the six years show his original investment crops in succession, and are heavily loade . 
in land wy trees has paid - _— average wit a again. — a2 _ “ey trees phone messages speeding 
interest of 85 per cent, and the returns are in the lower ground have only fruited once. | ; 
just beginning to come in. Of the original “T believe that I have the altitude and instantly over hundreds and 
ten acres he has four acres in five-year peach air drainage which will give me a crop every] thousands of miles of wire 
trees, four acres in four-year peach and year,” said Mr. Heller, “and I expect to : ki 
apple trees, one acre in one-year peach trees, make money by having peaches when the| spanning the continent? 
and one acre in five-year cherry trees. other fellow doesn’t. The Elberta has given 
sults have shown that the greatest profits the most satisfaction,” he continued, “al- 
lie in pee although plums and cherries though the Carmen and Early Crawford 
both do unusually well, and at the end of have both yielded good returns.” 
this season Mr. Heller purchased 17 acres “Ripe peaches from June 20 to October 
adjoining the original tract, which will be 1” is his boast. And so far he has been able 



















BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HiS DAUGHTER 
From the original by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 
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“They also serve who only 
The Bell 
Telephone is your servant even 
while it “only stands and 
waits.” The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 
your instant command. 


stand and wait.” 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by an 
army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part 
to do and, because he does it 
faithfully, countless messages 
speed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, at every 
minute of the day and night 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








devoted entirely to peaches. to back it up. In addition to the above ws in x 
On my first visit to the orchard I found 2amed vanialien he has, Mayflower, Greens- One Policy One System Universal Service 

Mr. Heller on his knees digging out the bow, Rebar y Crosby, Globe, Snow Cling, 

borers with a sharp knife. “If I can keep Smock and alway, and is supplied to meet RM WAGONS 
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ahead of th they will t ahead ®ny demand for color, quality or flavor. 
of me,” wes te sities Par § T el atese The following figures tell the story of 
observed that this remark is characteristic the orchard for the first five years: 
of his whole success. Cost of orchard land........... $ 


“How did you come to start an orchard Cost of nursery stock.......... 
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up here,” I asked. Labor and spray material... .... 

“Because I always noticed as a boy that Fertilizer..................... 
the old scrub trees scattered over these hills Labor in harvesting peaches... . . 
always had peaches on them, even when 


the fruit in the surrounding country was Total expense........... $ 


winter killed,” was the prompt answer, Income, inter-crop and peaches 


“T never liked general farming,” he con- SE Co ee eee tre 188.00 and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
tinued, “and I can’t get along with live. Sales of peaches 5th year....... ESERGRR which needs replenishing only once a year. 


stock at all, but I have always been in- 


terested in fruit growing. I read all I could Tdtal receipts.......... 

about the small fruits and especially about Total expense........... 981.44 
peach culture. I visited one or two of the omnes 
Most successful growers in the state, and Total profit...) 00.00.04... $ 841.56 


then I came up here and started in.” This at the close of the fifth season left 
he ten-acre tract is decidedly broken up, the ownei with a good young orchard, 
and follows the contour of the ridge of hills only part pf which was of a bearing age, 
me has an elevation of about 200 feet and all thd land, labor and expenses paid, 
ove the surrounding country. The soil and a neat\sum of $841.56, in addition to 
Ba whitish clay loam showing considerable rosy prospefts for the future. 
@ reaction and is lacking in organic ma- a 
to a marked degree. To a certain Testimonials 
— this has been overcome by cover Green’s Fruit Grower Co.:Your paper 
ah, cowpeas. Three and one-half acres is certainly worth the price without | Iitm ae : 
the four-year old peach and cherry or- any premiums and it is the best one ei ste 
ails lie on a steep hillside and have been that I know of for information on 
‘vated with a grubbing hoe and scythe. Small Fuits.—F. D. DeVitt, Colo. 
diff tract produced good fruit, but is so 
be cult to andle, that no more trees wi I think/Green’s Fruit Grower is the 
ment out on this kind of land. The more best fruif journal published.—F. F. 
land has been cultivated each season Conley, Ky. 
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- Make Your 


ree Planting 


Pick out the trees and plants you will need while 
you are still fresh from your season’s work in the 
orchard. You can give more time to deciding on 
varieties now. You are sure of selecting from com- 
plete stocks. You are not so apt to overlook any- 
thing. Don’t wait until the rush comes this season. 
Whether you plant in the spring or fall it pays to 
get your order in early. Early planted trees make 
the best growth. 
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William P. Stark’s Book—FREE 























Get Stark City 
Grown Roots! 


Note their spread, size and heavi- 
ness. They are grown in our Ozark 
Mountain soil, and these roots 
give the young trees a quicker 
start, faster growth and bring 
them into bearing surpris- 
ingly young. Specially 
trained, low or medi- 


commercial fruit- 
growers who buy 
thousands of 
Wm. P. Stark 
trees yearly. 
Write us. 
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—Complete description of fruit; shape, 
color, quality, etc. 

—Tells time of ripening, season of 
use, etc. ; 

—Describes growing habits, hardiness, 
where different kinds do best. 

—Which are best money-makers for 
your section. 

—Peach-ripening chart; shows dates 
of ripening, earliest to latest. 

—Illustrated with nearly 200 photo- 
graphs of fruit, trees, orchard scenes, 
etc. 
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Great J. H. Hale Peach 


’ Mailed 


The best help you can get in buying fruit-trees, bush-fruits, strawberry plants, shade-trees, roses, ornamen- 
tals, etc. Used as a reference book by Universities in horticultural courses. Referred to constantly by the 
country’s largest fruit-growers. Compiled at a cost of thousands of dollars and easily worth 

$1.00 per copy, but MAILED FREE if you write today. 


Just What You Want To Know About Fruits 


—Right planting distances; number of 
trees or shrubs necessary to the acre. 

—160 pages; handy pocket size; fully 
indexed. 

—Same low growers’ prices to all; in 
plain figures 
under each 
variety. 


Delicious 
Apple 


Genuine 
J. H. Hale 
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nection whatever with any 
other nursery, and employ no 
agents. Our business is done 
direct with you, the planter, 
and you get lowest growers’ 
Always address 
William P. Stark Nurseries, 
Stark City, Mo. 


prices. 


A peach that sells for $2 to $2.50 per bushel when Elbertas 
only bring half that; a peach that has amazed fruit- 
growers everywhere by its enormous size, quality, color 
and as a keeper and shipper. Read full facts in catalog. 

CAUTION: This tag is your guarantee of original, 
genuine J. H. Hale peach trees, grown by us under exclusive 
contract with Mr. Hale and 
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$ WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 

é Box 14, Stark City, Missouri 

$ Please mail me your 160-page catalog. I am interested in 

5 foliowing number of trees: 

: ___J. H. Hale Peach Everbearing Strawberries 

é Delicious Apple ___-Pears —__Grapes 
—__Apples ___Plums ____Bush Fruits 
——__Peaches —__Cherries ___Roses, Shrby. 
Name 
Addré’s. 





(Give Street or R. F. D. Number) 





Delicious and Other Good Apples 
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Strawberries! 





Delicious is the National Dessert 
Apple; wonderful flavor, splendid keeper, 
hardy, thrives everywhere apples grow. 
Also see full list of apples, Baldwin, 
McIntosh, Jonathan, Grimes, etc., and 


William 





Nurseries, Box 14 


| Stack Cty Into, 


You can't forget our address. The town is named after our nurseries. 


complete assortment of all good fruits 
in catalog. Buy direct; save money. 
Get Wm. P. Stark’s double guarantee 
of true to name and safe arrival to your 
station. 


P. Stark 
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Pick Ripe Berries Until Snow 
Flies—Plants Bear First Season 
Thousands have been astounded by i 
wontertel a everbearing strawberm 
aa og - a eer up to freer 
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ing pln . Read catalog. Order plasit 
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Feed the Orchard 

+ has been demonstrated to the entire 
satisfaction of all who own manure spreaders 
that a top dressing on the meadow and 
pasture roduces increased crops of hay and 
grass. i has also been shown that it pays 
fo feed any crop or any animal if good re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

Has the orchard played out? Has it 

to weaken — give way - = _~ 

f insect and fungus pests as i 
po to produce profitable yields of good 
sized fruit? If so, the chances are that you 
gre starving the trees. Fruit trees need 
food and care the same as other plants. 
Neglect means the same loss—no, it means 
greater loss than to any other crop. If you 
starve a corn or oat crop, it can be remedied 
at any time in one year. They are annuals. 
But when you starve the orchard and weak- 
en it till it is killed by its enemies, it takes 
years to grow another, however rich you 
may make the orchard soil. 

When a tree produces ten bushels of 
apples it has got to have the plant food in 
sbundance. And to go on year after year 
bearing heavily you can readily see how 
easily the soil in its locality is exhausted of 
available food. Weeds and adjacent trees 
are likewise taking from the soil that which 
this tree needs, so it stands to reason that 
orchard trees need to be manured liberally. 
A large poultry man in Connecticut kept 
his flock penned in the orchard. He pick 
the finest apples from those trees seen in 
that section. They have a different flavor 
than others of the same kind. They are 
earlier and larger than those receiving or- 
dinary care. The only reason is that the 
poultry fertilize the trees and keep the in- 
sects off to a large extent.—Exchange. 

—_———_0C--—-_-_-——- 

Stay on the Farm 

If a young man is well established on the 
farm, is making fair progress, he should not 
for a minute consider going to town, for it 
will be a mighty hard pull to pay rent, light, 
heat, support the family on his wages, to 
say nothing about getting ahead, says Farm- 
oe Guide. A young man who received 
between $300 and $350 on a farm tells me 
he has more at the end of the year by work- 
ing in the country than he did in town at 
$65 the month. He has his horse free, his 
cow kept, his garden spot, and his house 
tent, and is money ahead. 

So stick to the old farm, and when a Hen- 
ty Ford offers $5.00 a day to work in his 
automobile factory, don’t hike to the city 
to get stranded like several hundred young 
men in Michigan have done recently. 


fp 
The Czar is Rich 


As head of the Church he owns all 
of the church property of the realm, amount- 
ing to billions. But that can be left out of 
consideration. He owns in his own name a 
hundred and fifty million acres of land, 
and upon this land are the most magnificent 
timber, the most colossal mines, and agri- 
cultural lands enough to furnish food for a 
nation of people. The State, or Govern- 
ment, pays him a salary of ten million dol- 

& year; and if he wanted more, all he 
would have to do would be to sign an order 
demanding it, since he is the State himself, 
Masense, 

. The Czar pays his own expenses. That 
8, he maintains his own palaces and royal 
Tesidences, some one hundred in number, 
and takes care of the cost of the households 
of all of the royal personages of the nation. 
involves some thirty thousand ser- 
vants, three hundred automobiles, five 
thousand horses, and a small army of sol- 
ers and secret-service men. So it is neces- 
sary that he _have considerable income. 
en of the mines of Siberia are owned by 
¢ Czar personally. He gets a royalt 
upon every ounce of mineral that is mined. 
j € agricultural lands are rented, and the 
rh are being worked up into timber, 
Which must be accounted for. So no matter 
‘ow the war terminates, unless Germany 
able to overrun Russia and take the entire 
the te the Czar isn’t likely to suffer from 
heat in summer or the cold in winter. 


4 


—— 

Pi Dempster says that pain is a matter 
ferebration and is much more severe if 
attention be directed to it. An unexpect- 

Why und. causes comparatively little pain 

of Teceived, while the anticipated prick: 
the finger, necessary to obtain blood for 

jumination, may cause real agony. Pain 
wey, increased by the imagination, 
Dr. Dempster belie ves accounts for 





its ter severity at night than during 
the mas 





A geologist points out more striking il- 
lustrations that may be seen in the works 
of Nature. Could we stand upon the edge 
of a gorge a mile and a half in depth, that 
had been cut out of the solid rock by a tiny 
stream scarcely visible at the bottom of 
this terrible abyss, and were we informed 
that this little streamlet was able to wear 
off annually only one-tenth of an inch from 
its rocky bed, what would our conception 
be of the prodigeous length of time that 
this stream must have taken to excavate 
the gorge? We should certainly feel startled 
on finding that the stream had performed 
this enormous amount of work in some- 
thing less than a million years. 


—0O——_ 
Pruning Peach Trees 
In reply to A. C. Fancher of New York 
I will say that it is desirable to cut back the 
new growth of the past season in winter or 
spring during every year of the trees’ ex- 
istence, but it is not absolutely necessary 
todoso. You can get large crops of peaches 
without pruning the peach trees at all, but 
one thing is absolutely necessary, and that 
is that when you plant a peach tree you 
must cut off all the lensiienn, leaving —_ 
a straight stick, if you expect your peac 
trees to bear transplanting with vigor. 
—_———_0---->—- 


Weak Buds 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Being 
a subscriber of your valued paper, I take 
liberty to ask you for advice through the 
columns of your paper, for which I shall be 
thankful. 4 
Two years ago among other trees I plant- 
ed two Lombard plum trees which were 
growing very nicely, but this spring, though 
both trees are apparently doing well, one 
is somewhat affected in that several branch- 
es on one side seem to have weak buds, 
as the leaves shot out just a little and then 
began to turn brown and upon touching 
them the whole bud drops off. The term- 
inal buds of the same branches seem to be 
normal but this weak growth is on the mid- 
dle of the branches. Many of the buds on 
the branches in question did not shoot out 
at all. Can this trouble be on account of 
some serious disease or is it perhaps on 
account of the hard winter we had? My 
Elberta peaches, pear, quince and cherry 
trees received the same amount of winter 
protection and all are in good condition 
except one quince tree which was badly 
damaged by the weather as only a part of 
the tree budded this spring. All my trees 
receive good cultivation and barnyard 
manures are used as fertilizers. 
Last summer most of the leaves on the 
lum trees had turned brown on the tips. 
have seen this before on plum trees and 
perhaps this same trouble is starting on 
the trees again. 
Though I am a reader of your paper only 
a few years, and have but two lots devoted 
to fruit growing, I would not be without 
our paper as I enjoy each new number 
tter t the first—Frank Polioka, Il. 


Reply: Possibly your trees were in- 
jured by severe freezing of the past winter, 

ut if the peach trees went through without 
injury the plums should have gone through 
likewise. metimes where manure of 
any kind has been placed in contact with 
the roots or a portion of the roots of a tree 
it will induce slow death to the tree, such 
as your trees seem to be undergoing. 

—_—_—_—_—_—O 
Picking the Apple Crop 


~ No set rule can be given for the proper 
time to pick apples, as that will vary with 
season, variety and distance fruit is to be 
shipped. As a rule, we gauge the time to 
pick red apples by their surface color and 
— apples by the color of the seeds. 

very grower should study his fruit care- 
fully and learn the proper time for picking, 
and when that time comes have plenty of 
help to pick and care for the fruit, says 
Farmer’s Guide. Sometimes two pickings 
approaches just so much nearer its final 
maturity and deteriorates’ in its keeping 
qualities. Then, again, when a tree is re- 
heved of part of its load it gives the re- 
maining fruit a better chance to become 
large and well colored. To get the best 
results, we must handle the apples as though 
they were eggs, and use every precaution 
not to bruise, and more expecial not to 

e 








cut the skin of the apple. apple should 


be picked by a twist of the wrist, giving 
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either a slight upward or downward motion 
at the same time. If picked this way, few 
or no stems will be ed out. If the apple 
does not come readily when this is practiced, 
it is a good indication that the fruit is not 
— to be picked. 
en the time comes to harvest your 
fruit do not try to economize on help, but 
put a full crew of experienced men in the 
field and pick your fruit at the proper time. 
There is no economy drawing out the time 
of picking. If we will pick our fruit at the 
pon time, handle it carefully, we will 
ave less culls and more of our fruit will 
reach the market in first class condition. 


_——_—_0-—-——-—— 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Being a native of 
western New York state and living there 
near you, long before you became noted 
in the nursery Sasianie take deep interest 
in a copy of the Fruit Grower, the first 
copy I have seen since I left the state 
seven years ago. Some friend sent it to 
me. Several articles written therein ap- 
pealed to me. One was “How to Market 
the Apple.” 

We have the same trouble here with the 
orange. The growers as a whole are a lot 
of fools. Part of them see the point, but 
they have not the force back of them to 
carry out what they know is the truth. I 
have done my best to get ten orange 
growers here, to pull together and put in a 
packing house of our own, but as I knew the 
apple business, so I know the orange busi- 
ness. You may write and write up-to-date 
farming, fruit growing, packing, etc., till 
your hair turns grey, the ranchman is the 
softest chump on earth. 

As I have always said, there are plenty 
of pole who have the price, any old 
price, if they are sure of quality.—X. Y. Z. 


A farmer in a small way walked into the 
offices of one of our fire insurance com- 
panies and intimated that he wished to 
insure his barn and a couple of stacks. 

“What facilities have you for extinguish- 
ing a fire in your village?” inquired the 
superintendent of the office. 

The man scratched his head and pondered 
over the matter for a little while. Eventu- 
ally he answered: “Well, it sometimes 
rains.” —Boy’s Life. 
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The Dog 

Who can look on the picture of a good 
dog without a thrill? t memories of 
pleasant excursions afield, of purple dawns 
on upland pastures, the pungent scent 
and fallen leaves, the oa glow of autumn 
sunsets and soft, cool winds, a picture by 
that master of all animal painters, Osthaus, 
brings to mind. From the dim and shad- 
owy past, when man himself had risen 
little above the brute creation, the dog was 
his chosen friend and companion. That is 
the best compliment that man ever re- 
ceived, or ever will receive. A man that 
a dog likes is a man that human beings 
can like, and as a corollary thé man that 
likes a dog is a man worth knowing. 

Every dog cannot be a champion. 
Neither can every man be president, but 
he can be just as good a man, and so a dog 
without championship honors, be he faith- 
ful and honest, is as good a friend and as 
well worth having as the bench of the field 
winner. If you are fortunate to hold the 
affection of a friend like this, you are in- 
deed to be envied, for you have passed a 
test based on an honest deduction.— 
“Forest and Stream.” 














Tree Protectors 


Made of Wood Veneer 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.50 





per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 














be sure to have it when you need a Cir 
culars free on request 


F. B. KEES MFG. CO. 52" BEATRICE, NEB. 
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service for your money. 


wagons, 


eature), 


More for Your Money 


mer it an 


you can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
‘Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 
The good service they give 


is one of the strongest features of Weberand Columbus 
This service is the result of careful design and cone 
struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 

Look between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 
oes through. There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusive 
Note the wide circular wearing surface of the two 
substantial fifth wheel plates, Those plates relieve the owner of 
a lot of trouble, They prevent breaking or bending of circle 
irons. They prevent the pitching of the bolster that breaks or 
bends king bolts, They take strain off the reach and keep the 
lower part of the front axle from sagging. 

This one feature adds years to the li 
ter even than that, it indicatesthe care and thought that have been 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many. 

Look over the Weber or Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealer’s place or in the illustrated wagon folders we will 
send you on request. Then you willsee why, if you want more 
for your money, your next wagon should bea Weber or Columbus, 


International Harvester Company of America 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s ¥ = 
Best oo ‘Si 
Roofing 


Edwards Tightcote 









“i = : 

suaran ight- wards 

. Can be laid over 7 eon 

old shingles if desired. 

Shingles, Rooting, Biding, Cell- 
es, ing, ing, ik 

ing, or finish is extra heavy galv- 

anized by 








Our Exclusive 


under layer of metal only 
exposure—no leaks. 


The GalvanizingTest 
Take any other paivenined steel, 
bend it back and f 


test 
"Il find no flaking. wi 
Sroducts re superior—yet sell 
materials. 





as 
basi 
| 


bees $GQ9.50 | 

ceenan sieesgf Fort Book Coupon 
wendy : THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. 

— hg 904-954 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 

ever ma c.f Please_send FREE samples, 

Send for book Freight Paid prices and World’s 

today. V4 Greatest Roofiing Book No. 954 

7 yan 

om a eecetores 














































AGENTS. Only One in the World 
SUUEREE EO KEROSENE ‘Ci BURNER 
Fits in any cook-stove. 


Makes its own fas from 
fees Kerosene (coal oil). Gives 
= ss<s_j every home a gas stove. 
‘saa’ Absolutely safe. Cheap- 
me est fuel known. 
Burns 5 hours for 1 cent 
Agents just coining mon- 
ey. _Women wild about 
it. No more overheated 
kitchens. Nomore 
from gasoline. 


Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 


- P== Every homea prospect. 
sales. Easy to carry and demonstrate. 
oy ‘our territory isopen. Write today. 





profits. z s 
Thomas Burner Co., 2370 Gay St., Dayton, Ohio 
You can go 


Till Deep deep with- 


Give the rootsachance ©Ut bring- 
ing up trash, 

stones or manure. You 

can at the same time pul- 

verize and level. For 

thrifty crops rely upon the 

forged sharp, penetrating disks of 
the 


Cutaway 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 

in draft and built for a lifetime of service. If 

your dealer has not the genuine CUTAWAY, 

write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 

new free book, ‘‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy now. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Maker of the original CLARK disk 
harrows and plows 
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ber, cantaloupe, asparagus, cabbage, peanut, 
rhubarb, pea, pumpkin, bean, tobacco,alfalfa, 
clover, barley, wheat, oats, timothy, goose- 
berry, currant, orange, quince and cherry. 
Indian corn is only slightly benefited. 
Plants which are said to be slightly in- 
jured by lime are cotton, tomato, cowpea 
concord grape, peach, apple and pear, and 
those really injured are radish, flax, black- 
berry, black raspberry and cranberry. 





Save the Manure 

“The farms of Missouri alone produce 
each year 55,500,000 tons of manure, con- 
taining plant food worth $160,000,000, or 
more than is paid for all the commercial 
fertilizer sold in the United States. To put it 
in another way, the annual manure crop is 
worth more than the corn crop, so it must 
be well worth saving. Unfortunately, it 
deteriorates rapidly, unless carefully 
handled. Valuable plant food is lost so 
rapidly from manure if heating and fer- 
mentation take place or if the rain water is 
allowed to run through it. Experiments 
have shown that at least forty per cent of 
the plant food may be lost in this way in 
six months. This amounts to a loss of $64,- 
000,000 if Missouri manure is badly handled 
or perhaps of $80,000,000, since a fifty per 
cent loss is more nearly what will actually 
result, according to facts recently secured 
by the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

“Even under the best of circumstances 
some loss is sure to occur, but it should be 
reduced as low as possible. This may be 
done by feeding under cover on an earth 
floor, or, still better, upon a cement floor. 
In the latter case the loss of plant food 
should be small. 

“Probably one other method excels this, 
and that is one which allows the droppings 
to be deposited in the field where they are so 
scattered that no heating or fermentation 
can take place, and all plant food which 
is leached out goes directly into the soil. 
Much of the advantage of this method is 
lost in case of steep hillsides. In case of 
dairy cows, hauling the manure to the field 
daily with a spreader, where this can be 
done, allows of very little loss. 

“After the manure has been scattered 
evenly and thinly by the spreader or by 
hand, care should be taken to see that it 1 
worked into the soil by disking or plowin 
under soon enough, so that it will decay. 
Undecayed straw in the manure may h¢lp 
to prevent loss by soil washing, but in 
seasons, unless plowed under early, it 
leave the soil so open that it will dry ragfidly, 
to the detriment of the crop. A thofough 
incorporation of manure with the sojl well 
in advance of planting the crop. od 
practice.”—M. F. Miller, Missouri 
of Agriculture. 


——0-—-—_—_—_ 
Forcing Water to Fill Gullies 
J. R. Mattern 

It was along toward the end of winter 
that I went to see a certain farm in Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. Some re- 
markable stories had come from people who 
had seen the place, about how the owner 
had stopped the washing and erosion of the 
soil, and actually had made the water fill 
up gullies already formed, by blasting the 
ground. 

What he did was a little like feedinga 
dog arsenic as a remedy for a dose of strych- 
nine. He actually set off charges of powder 
in the bottom of gullies, as well as in soil 
between. There was a peach orchard on 
the ground when I got there, and the owner 
showed me the result of his blasting in three 
stages. Stage one was gullies not yet treat- 
ed. Stage two was gullies treated the year 
before, and now almost filled up. Stage 
three was the places where gullies used to 
be, but which now was level and even with 
the rest of the land. 

The explanation seems to be that the 
blasting provided a way for the water un- 
derground, and instead of flowing and rush- 
ing along the surface, it percolated and 
seeped through the meshes of the soil like 
through a charcoal filter for drinking water. 
Instead of carrying away the earth, it de- 

sited what silt it had with it and inch 

y inch the surface of the bottom of the 
gully would be raised by this deposit. 
——_O-"—" 
Helpful Automobile Hints 


ay A bag made of soft flannel is best in which 
to keep inner tubes. The mouth of the bag 
should be tied around the projecting valve. 














While putting on nuts and bolts it is an 
excellent preventive of rust to rub on them 
a little graphite. When this is done, you 

——o-——— have taken out an insurance policy against 
Agricultural Use of sticking nuts. 

The use of lime as a fertilizer 
the inception of moderate scientific farming. 
Agricultural chemists have shown that there 
are five or six different functions which 
lime may perform to benefit a soil, which 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Itisan essential element of plant food. 

2. It aids in the conversion of decaying 
organic matter into humus. 

3. It forms compounds with the humic 
acids which tend to prevent their being 
leached out of the soil and lost. _ 

4. By producing proper sanitary con- 
ditions the growth of injurious bacteria 
is largely prevented, while the growth of 
nitrifying bacteria is encouraged. These 
nitrifying bacteria convert the nitrogen of 
the humus into such a form that it is avail- 
able as a plant food. 

5. Lime aids in the liberation of potash 
and phosphorus from inert com- 





Where rubber hose is used to make con- 
nections in the water circulation pipes with 
a gasoline motor, and has bends in it a good 
plan is to reinforce it by a brass coil spring, 
which is a good fit inside. This prevents 
any flattening at the bend and cracking, 
resulting eventually in a leak. 





It is not advisable to use ordinary paint 
on cylinder casting. A thick coat of paint 
will prevent radiation. A paint suitable 
for this use may be obtained at most auto- 
mobile supply stores. 





Care should be exercised in the proper 
lubrication of ball bearings. Often too 
heavy or solid lubricant is used. Fluid oil 
no thinner than the heavier machine oils 
is very good. 
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Learn to Live a Little Every Day 


I have known parents who belie 

will have more pleasure in life when the 
children are grown. But after the birds 
have flown, and the nest is empty, the 
sadly realize that happiness wag withiy 
their grasp if they had been able to under. 
stand the truth. Life’s pathway is strewn 
with. the wrecks of those who not only 
believed that possession is the source of 
happiness but also with those who haye 
thought that power and fame, were prin. 
cipal factors in bringing real joy. 

——_Oo——_—_—__ 


The Call of Yesterday 
Written for a a 3 oo Grower By 


Without question all the states of the 
Union will give at least a fleeting glance 
toward Indiana this year because she will 
celebrate her centennial anniversary of 
statehood. 

In pageant and song the people will en- 
deavor to portray events fl ge oad days 
that the present generation may at least 
faintly understand some of the hardships 
as well as the social side of pioneer life as 
experienced by our ancestors. If in m 
kidlet days while I sat bymy grandioias 
side she taught me the use of the knitting 
needles and showed me how deftly a spin- 
ning wheel could be manipulated, and told 
me of the loneliness of pioneer life and yet 
the happiness of a young couple in owning 
a title to a few acres of God’s great footstool, 
though neighbors were few and miles apart 
and the gaunt wolf hunger crept nearer the 
cabin door each day—if I had been old 
a to realize that it was history my 
grandmother was relating to me, I should 
have asked hundreds of questions aside 
from those already propounded. 

As one of the county chairman I realize 
the enormity of the task undertaken by 
the state commission to make a state-wide 
celebration. 

Each county is expected to hold a cele- 
bration some time during the season, show- 
ing the principal historic events of that 
county since the date of its organizatio 
and each township through its schood wi 
show the evolution of all occupations in 
which our ancestors were engaged. 

There is the base for building our cele 
bration—the schools. As the common 
school was the hope of our country a cen- 
tury ago so it is today. : 

Recognizing this fact we are endeavoring 
to make the educational feature the prom- 
inent one in each celebration. In our par- 
ticular county we expect to have and keep 
the pioneer idea foremost. We will have as 
side issues from the grand pageants and 
parades, the old time singing school and 
dancing on the green after an apple paring 
cutting, then a spelling bee, old time debate, 
a veritable gypsy outfit, loads of rural fam- 
ilies coming to town with women knitting 
as they sit on chairs in the farm wagons, 
and many other things of that kind with 
the participants dressed in pioneer costume. 
Then too we will have real spinning every 
day that the present generation may learn 
something of the task required to make 
ready the first foot, covering for winter. 

There will also be a log cabin built n 
the court yard with puncheon floor and 
clapboard roof around which little children 
dressed in early day costume will play. 

And the pioneer mother, God bless her, 
will be at the celebration too. By the flicker- 
ing light from the old grease lamp or tal- 
low dip, she will sit in the rude log cabin 
and knit and mend in the evenings, cro0l- 
ing a lullaby while she keeps the babe sleep- 
ing by rocking the trough cradle with her 

foot. Through the ages she has 





pounds. 


been calling to the successive gene! 
ations to not forget the hand that 





6. Ittends to flocculate clay 
soils, rendering them granular and 
more porous. 

Obviously, permanent results 
can not be expected unless care 
is taken to.insure the presence of 
some organic fertilizer at all times. 
Lime used alone may be temporar- 
ily beneficial but will eventually 
be harmful; when used with cowpea 
vines it becomes more efficient 
for general purposes than almost 
any other fertilizer. Of course, 
lime is not beneficial to all crops to 
the same extent, and not all soils 
need lime. Thus, some of the com- 
mon plants which are stated by 
the Department of Agriculture to 
be benefited by lime, are spinach, 




















blazed the trail and proved the 
way, thus making it possible for 
us to have this celebration. 
There is a state-wide movement 
to erect a memorial to the Pioneer 
Mother. Each county will cot 
tribute to the fund and some time 
in the late autumn such @ me 
morial will be dedicated. a 
Throughout the counties histor? 
spots are being marked by tablets 
with suitable inscriptions a4 
everything is being done thi 
will tend to make the people | 
the Hoosier state more patriotit 
more home loving, better able ® 
recognize that present blessings 
are enjoyed from past hardships 








lettuce, beet, celery, onion, cucum- 
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by a fearless, big-hearted set of nearby city markets for the fruit that they 

ey pr BAe : use on their tables. They must not only 
Piso a pioneer atmosphere will pervade our pay the price asked by the city jobbing houses 
city fora few days in August, and garments and grocery stores, but they must accept, 
which were worn on our streets three-quar- without a grumble, the inferior and much- 
ters of a century ago will be worn again handled fruit that they are able to get at 
and though a certain degree of sadness will such places. 
be connected with the celebration yet we es 
will be a better people for having shown Carving an Army in a Mountain 
this regard to the memory of those ancestors. _ A monument to be carved out of the liv- 

The little booklet prepared by George ing granite of a mountain, a monument of 
Ade and other Indiana authors inviting flawless granite two miles long and a thou- 
Indiana exiles to return to their native state sand feet high—to be built as an everlasting 
and help in the celebrations this year is memorial to the people of the South and the 
enough to make the wanderers pawn their cause of the Confederacy—such is the 
coats or sell their wrist watches, or do some gigantic task allotted to Gutzon Borglum, 
other desperate thing in order to get a chance one of America’s foremost sculptors. 
to tramp the Hoosier hills and drink from _ According to the “Popular Science Month- 
the old oaken bucket with old times friends ly,” this great monument is to be carved 
once again. from the solid granite composing Stone 
mountain, which is located near Atlanta, 
Ga., and which is called ‘the largest pebble 
in the world,” since it is one solid stone, 
two miles long, without a flaw or a fissure 
in its entire surface. 

Upon the face of the mountain hundreds 
: of men will be engaged for eight years in 
12 inches apart in the rows and have the carving companies of giant figures repre- 
rows 40 inches apart. Put down tworunner senting the Confederate army and its famous 
plants six inches apart in space between generals on the march. Should Mr. Bor- 
parent plants. First year cultivate thor- gium wish to complete the task alone he 
oughly rte = pi sey soba A aoe would have to live for centuries. ~ ora 

ered as above. ‘ : : 
wide. Bears first crop then is thoroughly sa oye sb ed Ss ‘the pore ag pHa i 
cultivated balance of season. Bears second back, will be approximately thirty-five 
crop. Is now 20 inches wide with 20 inches {6 fifty feet high. The line of marchers 
space in center for cultivating with horse. wij] be nearly 2,000 feet in length. 
I now take a sharp shovel plow, hitch two Cut into the heart of the mountain will 
horses to it and plow a furrow 8 inches wide pe 4 memorial hall, running the entire length 
through center of row, destroy all parent of the colonnade. In this imperishable hall 





———0 
Strawberry Culture 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
J. P. Giltner, Fruit Specialist 


Note articles on strawberry culture in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. We set the plants 


plants and the two layer plants which bore wij] be kept the valuable records and relics} 


first year. Keep this 8 inches worked all of the Daughters of the Confederac as 
season also the 20 inch middle. After pick- wel] as pct of the Southern ia 
ing third crop plow bed for turnip. A park of eighty acres will be laid out at 
aE Ree the foot of the mountain, and from its path 
The Home Orchard Movement a suitable view may be obtained of the 
A farm home without a fruit orchard is principal figures carved in the rock. 
about the saddest thing that a man may The cost of the work, which is now esti- 
witness in traveling through a farming mated at about $2,000,000 will be raised by 
section, says Prof. W. J. Wright, in National individual contributions from the entire 
Stockman and Farmer. To the casual read- people of the South. It is said that several 
er this statement means little or nothing, wealthy people have offered to finance the 
but to the thinking man, the man who is entire project, but it was deemed best to 
concerned over his own future happiness make this a popular undertaking, so that it 
or the welfare of posterity, it undoubtedly may more = represent the spirit of the 
will come as a great truth. American South. 
It used to be that a home orchard of half ———_o——— 
an acre or more was considered a very nec- A Happy and Successful Fruit Grower 
essary part of a farm home. The farm in Maine 
home without apples was a rarity and by My dear Mr. Green: I have not missed 
casting back in the recesses of our memory a copy of Green’s Fruit Grower for years, 
we can think of the kind of apples that we I would not be without it. No paper comes 
used to get in the old farm home. before Green’s Fruit Grower with me. I 
Whether the average man knows it or would give more to see Charles A. Green 
not it is nevertheless true that the old- and have a chat with him than the Presi- 
fashioned family orchard is largely growing dent of the United States. I am sixty-two 
to be a thing of the past. Thousands of years of age, so it is doubtful if I ever do. 
so-called independent American farmers It is one of the pleasures of my life to 
today are absolutely dependent upon the travel over my orchards during the growing 
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Soft Peaches 


U This photograph was taken near one of the famous — orchards near Rochester, N. Y. 
P to this date no profitable use has been found for the peaches which ripen on the trees and which 
are too soft to ship to market. These are the juciest and best flavored of all the peaches. A peach , 
Picked from the tree when it is hard and not quite ripe can never equal in quality the peach that has 
ully ripened upon the tree, but what shall the peach grower do with soft peaches? 

In the p ral photograph they are discarded as worthless, and yet how these luscious peaches 
Would be sought after if they could be transported safely to the markets. You may ask why should 
they not be canned, but canning houses will not buy these over-ripe peaches, and the canning of 
the Peaches is largely monopolized by peach growers of California. ; 
I hy not express the juice of the peach and make of it a syrup, jelly or a wholesome drink? - 
t takes time to learn the best methods of disposing profitably of such material as these soft peaches, 
which it is pitiful to see wasted when there are so many who would enjoy eating them. 
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season. My berries, apples, 
and cherries all came from Rochester, 


life for me to farm it for myself. 


injuring my health. 


children graduated from high school. 


ars, plums 
N. Y. 

I was a farmer’s boy. I did not like to 
work for other farmers, but it was an ideal 
I could 
make twice the money in the shop that I 
could to hire out on a farm. During five 
years in the shop I saved $1100, but I had 
to leave the shop as the indoor work was 
I wanted to earn a 
little more so as to buy a farm. I recovered | JAM 
my health after about nine months and 
bought a farm. Then I started in for a 
busy life. I got married of course and had 
nine children, five boys and four girls. ign 

y 
four girls taught school and the boys are 
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SAVE THE TREES 


“42.. Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 
> etc., by spraying your trees with 


z 4 
CAUSTIC 

GOOD SierssxFISH Ol 
5 SOAP NOS 
Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing injurious to trees—fertilizes the 
soil. Used and endorsed by U. S, Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


FREE—Our valuable book on Tree and Plant Diseases. 
Write for it today. 








ES GOOD. Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


















well situated in life, but all have left the 6 SPLIT HICKOR 
old home, so wife and I are all alone. We} :?%S{Topmes postal and 
are sad and lonesome at times. Perhaps i 


in the years to come one girl may come home 
to us. I never could leave the farm as some 
My orchards 
are dear to me as are the fieldsI havecleared, 
the drains I have dug, the rocks I have sunk. 
I have done more of this than any other 
I have been in perfect 
health since I left the shop 35 years ago. 
No man I hire does the work I do today.— 


do. It has been my life. 


farmer in town. 


Walter S. Buck, Maine. 
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Quick Shipment—We Pay Freight 


We also sell Kalamazoo pipe furnaces and draw up 
plans showi 
prepared by 
Style of furnace at wholesale price—both fully described 
in our new catalog. Write today 








a 


Here’s where you can enjoy furnace comforts 
at retail stove cost. Write us—today—get our new 
furnace catalog and learn all about it. 4 complete 
warm-air heating plant at a sensationally Hw price— 
direct-to-you from manufacturers. Simple plan of heating— 
one man can install—heats the whole house with a constant 
circulation of pure, warm air. 
now heated with this popular 


Kalamazoo 
\ Pipeless Furnace 
Let us refer you to owners near you and quote you 
\ Ay 


Thousands of homes are 


our wholesale price for complete plant shipped. 
freight prepaid to your nearest railroad sta- 


tion. Quick shipment, too—we havea 
big stock on hand—ready to fill all 
\ orders in double-quick time.. 
Write today for catalog. 


Cash or Easy 
> Payments 


“ small cash deposit 
brings you complete 
heating plant at once. 
30 days’ trial—360 days’ 
approval test and $100,000 
Bank Bond Guarantee. 


Y | Write Today and get 


/ this new 
fY furnace catalog—filled with helpful sug- 
gestions on heating any kind of a home— 
large or small. See photographs of good 
size homes now heated by this Kalamazoo 
Pipeless (one register) Furnace. Read letters 
from owners telling how well their homes are 
heated in all kinds of weather. Excellent proof of. 
le Kalamazoo quality, 


how to install. Blue Prints FREE— 
alamazoo heating engineers. Either 


Ask for Catalog No. 938 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Michigan 
800,000 families using Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Gas 


Ranges, 
» Meta] White Enameled Kitchen Kabinets and Tahies, 
We have 3 say which you want 


‘A Kalamazee 


“« Direct to You 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


The Currant Crop. Perhaps owing to 
the limited crop of strawberries, raspberries 
and cherries, there was a much better 
demand for this fruit the past season. 
Almost anything in the line of red and 
black sold readily at from one to three 
cents higher per pound than last year. 
The demand for black currants was most 
unusual, the crop selling at from eight to 
ten cents per pound. There are compara- 
tively few fields of these blacks fruiting in 
the vicinity of Rochester and it would 
appear that there is a fair opening for 

wers to make some money. Fays 

lific, Red Cross, Wilder and Diploma 
are the leading reds. Fays is a favorite 
on rich loamy soil. Wilder satisfies many 
growers until they try the Red Cross and 
the Diploma. Red Cross may be consid- 
ered the best grower — on any 
average farm soil, but Diploma excels in 
size of fruit. ing the past week we 
picked and sold a prime lot of both Red 
Cross and Diploma fruit, and at this date 
Aug. 10th have some very showy fruit 
still unpicked. Perfectionis one red variety 
which comes in for a lot of praise as a 
cropper from some growers and is undeniably 
a good variety but does not satisfy us in 
growth of bush, and does not compare 
with Diploma in fruiting on our grounds. 

Gooseberries sold better this season than 
last both locally and in distant markets. 


Peaches sold at Rochester’s public 
market the other day from the growers 
wagon at $1.00 per basket. The variety I 
believe was the Greensboro. This variety 
is very hardy in bud and aside from one 
other is the only variety fruiting here this 
season. The warm weather last January 
and the cold snap in March was too much 


for peach buds. 

Apples are Apples. What's the matter 
with the early apples this season? Asked a 
buyer on the market the other day. “If 

ou have any good or poor, be sure and 
iding them in next time, everybody wants 
apples and there are few offered.” 


Producing Large Currants. Pruning 








ELECTRIC HOMEand FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 
LAMPS,DYNAMOS, MOTORS, Engines 
Belts, Batteries, Fan and Power Motors, Fish, Bike and Auto 
Lights. Catalog 3cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 





S) 5 (O07) 
[thaca Guns 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


REASON 2— 


Shot travel through a gun 
barrel over 800 feet per second. 

Shot flatten when driven at 
this high speed into an im- 
proper choke. 

Flat shot fly wild and make 
a poor sce kogi 

Our taper choke gives a close, 
hard hitting pattern 

Ask your father, grandfather, 
or any man who uses one. 

Shooting qualities guaran- 


teed. 

Catalog FREE—double guns, 
$17.75 up, single trap guns $85 
up. 





ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
BOX 116, ITHACA, N. Y. 








$48 aWeek 


You can clear this the year around selling “1892” 
Pure Aluminum Specialties. Cooking Utensils 
guaranteed 20 Fa Some of our men are mak- 
00 aweek. If you are an average 
man you should be able to make around $48.00 
a week from the start. No experience necessary. 
We introduce you to every ee, in your territory. 
ordinary canvassing . 
not sold in stores and every housewife —r7 
sight at our low prices. This is your nity. 


Answer quick and get choice of territory. 
Lemont, Illinois 





By E. H. Burson 


has considerable to do with it. Even the 
largest fruited varieties will soon run down 
to smaller fruit if the bushes are let go un- 
pruned. In March of each year it is our 
custom to cut back the bushes severely, 
removing two-thirds or more of the previous 
season’s growth. Newly set plants should 
be cut back too. 

In the Shrubberry. Just now the 
Spirea Billardi and the Butterfly Bush are 
at their best. Hydrangea Aborescens have 
changed from their snowey loveliness to a 
dull green and Hydrangea P. G. is just be- 

inning to make its usual show of attrac- 
tive blossoms. Although it has been an 
exceptionally dry season the dwarf Baby 
Ramblers persist in blooming and the seed 


ment of mildew as a result of frequent 
spraying it is advisable to make the applica- 
tion in the early morning, so that the spray 
will dry off the plant promptly. 

The spraying device to use depends on 
the amount of spraying necessary. A cheap 
atomizer, such as can be bought in an 
seed store, is quite satisfactory for small 

lants and gardens. Good knapsack and 

arrel pumps are available for commercial 
growers. 
———_-0—_-—-—- 

The drinking glass has been abolished. 
The tin cup has been branded dangerous. 
The old gourd has disappeared. The booze 
jug is tabooed. The building fountain that 

ad the endorsement of the high brows has 





bass gee 


bag 


| 


|podded stalks of the Yucca proves that 
there must have been an amazing array of 
bloom. 

The perennial phlox bed in its variety of 
color is now a center of attraction and the 
gladiolus—(blooming somewhat earlier than 
usual this year) causes visitors to wish 
that they had planted a bed in the spring. 

Everlasting Flowers. I don’t know 
that anyone ever called the tulip an 
everlasting flower but thirty-two years ago 
there was a bunch of these early spring 
flowers blossoming on the lawn of the old 
homestead here and last spring and every 
spring this same clump of blooms has 
beem in evidence, the bulbs having never 
been disturbed. 


-_———_o—_—_—- 
Rose Bugs and Aphis 
The simplest, most commonly used, and 
often quite effective remedy for Rose Bugs 
is to turn a fine but forceful stream of 
water on them by means of the garden hose. 
Applied often enough this gives satisfactory 


ts. 

Solutions of fish-oil or cheaper grades of 
soap are often useful as a prompt remedy. 
The soap is used at the rate of 1 pound to 4 
gallons of water. To make the solution, 
shave the soap into the water and dissolve 
by heating, adding enough water afterwards 
to make up for evaporation. 

The best remedy for the rose aphis is 
40 per cent nicotine sulphate (a liquid 
which can be purchased in most seed stores) 
diluted at the rate of 1 part to 1,000 to 2,000 
parts of water, with fish-oil soap or laundry 
soap added at the rate of 1 pound to 50 
gallons of spray mixture. The simplest 
way to prepare the spray in small quantities 
and secure satisfactory proportions of the 
ingredients is to put 1 teaspoonful of the 
nicotine sulphate in from 1 to 2 gallons of 
nee and ae 5 add one-half — of 

undry soap. e spraying is usually 100 
ad cent effective, but if the frst application 

not been thoroughly made 4 second one 
may be necessary. 

In order to prevent the possible develop- 
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been condemned by still other and higher 
brows. There is nothing left for us but to 
stick our nose into the water pail and drink 
as the horses do. 
——_0---—~> 
LONDON LAND VALUES 
Held to Be the Highest in the World 
me Recent Examples 

Not long ago a tiny piece of ground at 
Charing Cross, adjoining the Mall archway, 
and comprising only 461 1-2 square feet, 
with a frontage of 69 feet, was sold by the 
London county council to an insurance 
company for £11,737, which works out at 
£1,100,000 an acre. 

It is in the city, the square mile of which 
is valued at £250,000,000, however, where 
land can easily claim the distinction of being 
the dearest in the world. For property 
near the center of the city £3,250,000 an 
acre is not an unusual price. Portions of 
Carinon street, Queen Victoria street, 
Upper Thames street and St. Mary-at-Hill, 
are said to be worth about 5 shillings a 
square inch, while in Lombard street and 
King William street land has been sold for 
£40, £50, £60 and £70 per square foot 
freehold. 

The three acres on which the Bank of 
England stands would realize at a low 
estimate, £7,000,000, for the land adjoining 
has sold at £70 and £80 a square foot. 

—_——_0--—>—~ 

Fecundity of Certain Insect Forms 

Is Astounding 

The progeny of one little insect, the 
“hopaphis,” sees thirteen generations born 
to it in a single year, and would, if unchecked 
to the end of the twelfth generation, mul- 
tiply to the inconceivable number of ten 
sextillions of individuals. If this brood 
were marshaled in line, ten to the inch, 
it would extend to a point so sunk in the 
ew ered of space that light from the 

ead of the procession, traveling at the rate 
of one hundred and eighty-four thousand 
miles a second would take two thousand, 
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five hundred years to reach the earth. 

In eight years the progeny of one pair 
of gypsy moths could destroy all the foliage 
in the United States, if unchecked.—“Popy. 
lar Science Monthly.” 


———_0——_-_—— 
The Fruit Cure 

The great remedy for diarrhoea, chronie 
or acute, is nature’s own remedy, aciduloug 
ruits. Strawberries, raspberries, huckle- 
berries, quinces, peaches, apples, and 
grapes are all good, but not in an equal 
degree, nor are all of them equally suitable 
for all cases. Peaches must be used with 
caution. Pears are too relaxing in many 
cases, especially when there is great weak. 
ness; but when they can be taken, they 
have special value of their own, not only 
on account of their great cleansing power on 
the system, but also on account of their 
decided action on the kidneys. Apples are 
excellent, and can be used by almost every 
one who has good teeth. They must be 
thoroughly masticated. The peel should be 
rejected if tough, but will do no harm if 
tender and chewed to fineness. Grapes are 
best of all. Grapes are also an eltective 
remedy for malaria and for scrofuloug 


Whatever kind of fruit is used, it must be 
used freely on an empty stomach, at 
meals only; never between meals. 
cially ought the fruit to be eaten just before 
breakfast, when it has its best effect. The 
whole breakfast may often be made of 
some one kind of fruit with great. benefit, 
with the addition, perhaps, of dry bread or 
graham water-crackers. In some cases an 
exclusive diet of grapes will, in a short time, 
effect remarkable cures. The first effect 
of the free use of fruit on the patient who 
has not been accustomed to it will be 
cathartic. Do not be alarmed at. this, 





but use the remedy the more freely at the . 


beginning of every meal, and the tendency 
to purge will soon correct itself. Should 
there be symptoms of colic on account of 
too much acid, sip a gill or two of scalding 
hot water. In most cases two or three gi 
of the hot water, sipped half an hour before 
breakfast, will greatly facilitate a cure. 
This hot water before breakfast is also one 
of the best things for constipation and 
dyspepsia. 


——_o——_ ‘ 
YOU WILL BE WELCOME 


at our tent at the New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, N. Y., September 11th to 16th. 
We will be located on Onondaga Avenue 
near the Secretary’s office, and will have 
with us over 100 varieties of fruit from 
Green’s Fruit Farms. Look for the sign 
shown in the picture on this page. Mr. 
E. H. Burson, Superintendent of Green’s 
Fruit Farms, and several men from our 
Rochester office will be present and will 
all be glad to answer questions about 
different varieties, planting, etc., and to 
— you in =f way they can. Chairs 

ill be provided for resting and we hope 
as — of our readers as possible 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
get acquainted. Remember the location, 
Onondaga Avenue, near the Secretary's 
office. 

——o———_—_ 

I have been a subscriber of the Fruit 
Grower, I think, ever since it has been 
published. We could not get along 
without it. W. H. Northrup, Ind. 


My wife says she does not want to 
miss a single number, and neither dol. 
We would rather miss anyone of the 
other seven papers, than one copy 
the ‘‘Fruit Grower.’’ It is the best paper 
on the table.—Wm. B. Holmes, N. J. 

_——Oo—_—_—— 
Apple-Picking Time 
Long in apple-pickin’ time there is somethia’ 
*bout the weather 4 
That'll set your spirits dancin’ till they’ 
lighter than a feather; f 
You can hear it in the music o’ the neigh 
borin’ rooster’s call : 
You can see it in the squirrel carryin’ nuts 
along the wall; 
An’ the rustle, 
An’ the bustle, 
An’ the hurryin’ in o’ crops, 
An’ the weedin’ 
An’ the seedin’, 
An’ the weedin’ o’ the lots; 
There’s a busy feelin’ in the air 
your soul a-rime ; 
In the hearty, healthy workin’ days 0 4P 
ple-pickin’ time. , 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Anew system of transplanting large trees 


ig now being successfully ; 


t. 
suitable oy this method trees may be transplanted 


sed. with ghen the tree is full of life, in midsummer, 
iD many better than by the old method of trans- 
ut weak- planting, when in their dormant condition. 
on, they Not only can a summer transplanted tree 
hot only be made to live, but by applying fresh, rich 
ower On earth about the roots, it can be made to 
of their w more rapidly than before removal. 
yples are This new method saves the loss of many 
st every months’ time ordinarily consumed in over- 
must be coming the shock of ruder methods of 
hould be transplanting trees, and it is cheaper than 
if other methods. , 

apes are The first work to be done in transplanting 
effective atree is to thoroughly wet the ground about 
rotwous the roots of the tree to soften it. This 

puts it in the best possible condition for 
must be transplanting. ‘The tree is then encased 
in a steel crate about six feet in diameter 

towhich are hinged fourteen curved shovels 
t before of five-sixteenths-inch steel. Two men can 


t. The drive all the shovels the necessary three or 


nade of four feet (in clay soil) in half an hour. 
benefit, The edges of these shovels meet under the 
read or rots. Then with bars across the hinges, 
-ASES a the operator secures them to the crating 
rt time, and the tree is encased in its steel basket. 
t effect Then begins the work of lifting the tree 
ent, who from its bed. A combination of wagon and 
will be machine, called the “transporter,” is ad- 
at this, . justed about the tree. Screw-power is 
r at the . applied and the whole thing is lifted out 
ndency by the cross-bars, the men having complete 
Should control of the work. The tree can be raised 
ount of or lowered at will. By the screw leverage 
scalding method two men can easily raise a weight 
4 that by the old way would require perhaps 
P berore twenty workmen. 

& cure, Lifting the tree and securing it in the 
Iso one transporter is soon accomplished. A cushion 
mn and at the back of the wagon is then arranged 


s0 that the tree can be adjusted at such an 
a angle that no possible strain will be put 
y on the trunk and bark. Leaning the tree 


e Fair, this way also keeps the branches free from 
o 16th. contact with telephone and telegraph wires 
Avenue and other obstructions. 

ll have When the place selected for the tree to 
t from stand is reached, it is slowly and gently 
he sign lowered into the hole prepared for it. 
. Mr After the transporter has been removed, 


Green's the men fill in around the roots with fresh, 


m our tich earth and pack it down about the 
ad will basket. Then the shovels are withdrawn, 
about leaving the tree firmly embedded without 
and to the loss of any of its original surrounding 
Chairs earth that contained its fibrous or hair roots. 
e hope _This method of transplanting trees pro- 
le will vides for the proper setting out of the tree 
ity to aswellasitssafe transportation. The lifting 
cation, and conveying device is operated with 
etary’ reference to the points of the compass, so 
that the tree may be replanted in the same 

position it originally occupied. 
Fruit The vehicle for conveying the tree is 
; been built with heavy framework that can be 


taised and lowered by the screws _— the 
d. trucks. The power is so adjusted that two 
men can handle without difficulty a tree 


int to Tanging from thirty to forty feet in height. 

- dol aples, elms and other shade species, 

of the having trunks ranging from five to seven 

ypy of ches in diameter, have been transplanted 

paper urng mid-summer, and are in as good 

@ & tion as before they were moved. 

The old idea was that it was better to 

transplant in winter when the tree was 

e dormant. With this device it is quite 

ethin Eeeable to move a tree at any time of 
ear, 

hey’re Re advantages of this method are 

obvious. Small trees can also be taken 

neigh- up and transferred to shipping baskets, 

ae all the earth and roots. It is 

’ nuts te of great value to the landscape archi- 

t; it makes it possible for him, to furnish 

4 lawn quickly with full-grown shade, 

‘mamental and blooming trees, shrubs, 

vines and plants. It does away with the 

very harmful and expensive method of 

freezing the earth and roots to hold them 

together in transplanting. It keeps the 

t sets farth and roots intact and plants every» 

: thing, even the finest hair roots, undis- 

0’ ap- a, making it possible to move trees 


ie srw of the year. 
fore the transplanting of grown 





The idea is that of a steel basket, which 
-chronig encases the earth and roots of the tree to 
cidulous ie transplanted. ‘The size of the basket 
huckle- depends on the size of the tree. In effect, 
itis to the tree what a flower pot is to a 








Transplanting Large Trees 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET 


trees has been slow and difficult, and the 
result uncertain, sometimes the tree thus 
transplanted flourished, but more often 
died. These failures in large tree transplant- 
ing resulted mostly from injuries received 
by the bark or the trunk of the tree; 
either by severe bending of the trunk 
or the breaking of the bark where the tree 
comes in contact with the fulcrum, over 
which the tree is forced from the ground. 
The bark is the most tender, as well as the 
most vital part of the tree, a fact well 
known to the rabbit as well as to the farmer. 

Just as well a rope might be tied around 
the neck of a man to pull him from a pit 
as to use any device that will injure the 
fiber or bark of the trunk. The florist, the 
most successful transplanter, prepares his 
plant by confining the roots and earth in 
a pot that they may be moved undisturbed 
any time in the year, and therefore never 
loses a plant. 

No tree, either large or small, should be 
handled in any other way than from its 
base.—F. H. Sweet, Waynes, Va. 

_ OO 
Fruit and Seeds 
’Tis the radiant rare September 

With the clusters ripe on the vine, 
With scents that mingle in spicy tingle 

On the hillslope’s glimmering line, 
And summer’s 2 — behind us, 

And autumn’s a thought before, 

And each fleet sweet day that we meet by 


the way 
Is an angel at the door. —Unknown. 


—_———0-:""" 
Fruits a City Man Should Plant 


Many city dwellers have a little ground 
that could lanted to fruits and vege- 
tables, to advantage. Such plantings 


would not only give much wholesome food 
at a great saving, but would give much 
pleasure to all the family. Aside from the 
money value of fruits grown, there would 
be even a greater value in the health and 
pleasure of producing these luscious fruits. 

What and how much a city man should 
plant will naturally depend on how much 

und there is to devote to the purpose. 
take it, however, that there is but a lot 
or two or less. That being the case in 
most instances, it will follow that only 
fruits that do not take up a great deal of 
room and that will give fruit within a 
reasonable time after planting should be 
planted. Apples and pears require room 
and longer time until they will give profit- 
able crops, so that it is not advisable to 
plant them where room is greatly limited. 

Peaches come into bearing soon and cover 
a long season. Not more than two trees of 
each variety should be planted. 

A tree of Montmorrency and Richmond 
Cherry will be desirable. If there is room 
for a plum tree, Americus will be very 
satisfactory. 

Grapes are one of the most satisfactory 
fruits that can be planted on a city lot, 
will occupy little room and give an abund- 
ance of fruit. Can be trained on walls 
porches and over arbors, where they will 

ive fruit and shade. For varieties, Worden, 
oncord and Niagara is a good list. If 
there is room, plant a dozen Raspberry. 

Be sure to have ground for at least a 
hundred Sweetheart strawberry plants. 
They will give more fruit than anything 
else that can be planted, and will do it 
throughout the growing season. To do 
their best, they need rich soil, good culti- 
vation and plenty water. Given these, 
there is no other fruit that will be as 
satisfactory for the city dweller. 

(Note.—This paper was read by Mr. 
Riehl at the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Horticultural Society. Article changed 
somewhat.) 

——_0--_—_ 
Pudding-Head Philosopher 

Patriotism is the egg that hatches war. 

A good day’s work is the best prayer 
for rest. 

A man may be a Pole and not succeed as 
a poultryman. y 

o sotis with but a single thought— 
two office seekers. 

Every dog has his day and too many of 
them have their nights also. 

Nature is a good doctor, but she makes 
her patients pay to the last cent. 
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in government crop reports. 
building up a 


herd is not commonly heard. mort; 
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In real life, it is not always possible to 
t army the common strike oil on the old ranch and pay off the 


gage. 
Owning in fee simple 160 acres of farm _ Every professional politician is selfish to 


land puts no halo about a man’s head. 
One of these days the old earth will be professional politician. 
lopsided with the fruitfulness of America. 


the core. If he were not he would not be a 


When we are not longing for some 


ever an animal on earth deserved monotony to relieve excitement we want 


wings and a golden harp it is the average some excitement to relieve monotony, 
er’s wife. —Denver Field an 


farmer 


Farm. 








At the Fair— 
KODAK 


Get pictures of all the things that interest you. 


machinery and whatever may help you in your farming. 


full of Kodak pictures on every such trip. 


shape you want atalowcost. They sell at $9.00 to $19.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 





The prize 
winning horses and cattle and sheep and hogs—pictures of 


Yes and pictures of the friends you meet at the fair, and the 
incidents in coming and going. There’s a worth while album 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 2C Kodaks and 2C Brownies. 
The pictures are 2% x 4% and these cameras are right up to the minute. 
The have all the worth while new features and make pictures of the séze and 


472 State St., Rocnester, N. Y. 














ere is a good deal of speculation even 


OULDS SPRAYER 


HAND AND POWER 


**We use two lines of hose with four nozzles each and empty 
a 200 gallon tank in about half an hour. Its work is very 
satifactory.”” Thus writes Henry Marquand of Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., of his Goulds Power Sprayer. This year 
we offer an improved outfit. The new one shown, com- 
prises a Goulds “Dreadnaught” Single Acting Spray 
Pump, mounted on steel frame, with tank, agitator, 
operator’s platform, etc. Very complete. Com- 
pact. ¢ lines of hose and 4 nozzles. 


Capacity up to 7 gallons per minute. Horizon- 4 


tal engine cab with sliding doors. Clear 
cypress tank—200 gallonscapacity. Thisnew 
Power Sprayer is So at lowest acre cost. 
Reduces hel needed. Doesquicker work. Stands 
up under heavy service. An outfit that will 
serve you for years. Just one ofthe 50 styles 
and sizes of Go yers, hand and 
power. Backed by the largest pump manu- 
facturer in America—with their 65 years 7 
rience. Write for our valuable free P 
book, “How to Spray.”+ Describes a 
Goulds for every requirement. Gives 
SprayingCalendar andother orchard- p 
ing data. Ask for expert advice on - \ 
your requirements. Your letter 
will have personal attenti XN 
Write today to Dept. G- a 
The Goulds Mfg. Co} 
Main Officeand Works ~ 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Branches : Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
= Atlanta, Houston. 
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Goulds Fig. 1675 Power Sprayer Outfit 
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SEO SOON SS 
On Mother’s Baking Day 
*‘When mother’s baking day comes round, 
I'll tell you what I do, 
1 wait until they’re nice and brown, 
And then I know she’s through, 
And that she’ll call me pretty soon; 
And say, ‘Come, little man, 
I'll give you my big mixing spoon, 
And let you scrape the pan.” 





GOOD RECEIPTS 
Ginger Pears 
4 pounds pears; 2 pounds sugar; 1 orange; 
¥% pound Canton ginger; 2 lemons. 

Jipe, quarter and remove stems and 
cores from the pears, and cut them in 
slices. Cut the ginger in small pieces, 
add the sugar and lemon and orange juice. 
Cut the orange skin into long, thin strips; 
add this to the pears, and mix sugar and 
pears together. Let stand overnight. In 
the morning, cook slowly for three and a 
half hours. Fill into small glass jars, -and 
cover with melted paraffin. 

Pears that are not perfect for canning 
whole or in halves may be used to make 
excellent conserve. 





Pineapple Whip 

Yf box gelatin; 1 can pineapple (grated); 
¥% cup sugar; 1 pint cream. 

Soak gelatin in as little cold water as 
possible. Mix pineapple and sugar to- 
gether and bring to a boil. Add gelatin, 
and let stand (about three hours) until it 
begins to get stiff. Then beat in the 
whipped cream. Serve, very cold, in tall 
glasses with a maraschino cherry on top of 
each. This recipe will serve six persons. 





Candied Grapefruit Peel 
Cut grapefruit peel in long strips, put on 
to cook in cold water, let boil up and drain. 
Repeat four times. Then add as much 
water and sugar as peel, and simmer until 
translucent. Then drain, roll in granulated 
sugar, and let dry. 





Orange Tea 
Slice two well-flavored thin-skinned oran- 
ges into the thinnest possible slices, dis- 
carding all seeds. Cover with one quart of 
hot tea, sweeten to taste, and serve cold 
or hot. 





Whole Wheat Gems with Dates 
Remove the stones from 14 pound of 
dates and cut fine. Beat 1 egg light, add 
to it 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 14 teaspoonful 
of salt and 1 cup of sweet milk, Stir in 1 
cup each of white and whole wheat flour, 
sifted with 2 heaping teaspoonfuls of baking- 
owder. Beat well, then stir in 2 tablespoon- 
uls of melted butter, lastly the dates. 
Bake in gempans for twenty minutes. 
Sweet cream or condensed milk may be sub- 
stituted for the milk—omitting the butter. 





Boiled Cake 

To two cups of hot: water add one ¢ 
each of seeded raisins and sugar, one hdglf 
cup of lard and a scant teaspoonful/ of 
cinnamon, nutmeg and ginger, or any 
ferred spices; place in a saucepan ov 
fire and let boil five minutes, allow 
then stir in two cups of flour and a tegSpoo 
ful of soda. Bake slowly. I use for this 
cake a tin ten or eleven inches sq 












smooth paste with fruit-juice, 
flavored with vanilla. Sometimes for a 
change I use coffee instead water, or 
brown sugar in place of white 





Making Cake 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
L. Eugenie Eldridge, Mass. 
‘Tet all things be done decently and in 
order,” is the first law in cake making 
as in many other branchesof Domestic 


Science. And really the first thing to put 
in order is yourself. Be sure that your 
hair is smoothly brushed and that no 


stray hairs are lodged on your shoulders 
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or elsewhere. Be very careful in this 
respect. It is a good plan to wear a net or 
a tidy morning cap. Make hands and finger- 
nails very tidy, roll sleeves above the elbows 
and put on a large clean apron. Provide 
the kitchen table with everything that is 
needed, and remove everything not needed 
until after the cake is made and baked. 

Place the eggs in cold water for a few 
minutes before using as they will make a 
finer froth, and be sure they are fresh, as 
no amount of beating will make a stiff froth 
if old. 

Good butter should always be used as 
heat develops any latent bad qualities. 

Grease pans with lard which is much 
better than butter, and line the bottom 
with paper. In making cake, if you wish 
it nice—as who does not—use best materials. 
Good flour, sweet milk and butter, fresh 
eggs and so on, always remembering re- 
sults will be better if care is used both as 
to materials and the putting together. 
There is an old proverb “If you do not take 
pains, pains will take you.” And this is 
quite true in cake-making. So we will 
suppose you have everything fresh and 
nice, yourself as well. 

Sift all flour twice, and even four times 
is better. Sift sugar if not pulverized. 
Fine sugar makes finer cake. Beat yolks 
of eggs to a froth, placing whites in a cool 
room till needed and then beat vigorously 
until they will remain in the dish when 
turned upside down. Beat butter to a 
cream, add sugar gradually, then half the 
flour with baking powder or cream of 
tartar and soda, then the other half next 
the milk and lastly the flavoring. 

“Points” is a great word in these days. 
It is a point to remember, that there is a 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


some extent. Settling away from the pan 
is one indication that the cake is done. 
Remove from oven and after cooling place 
in a tin box or earthen jar. 

Almost everybody likes cake when well 
made. And there are many kinds including 
ginger breads. The writer well remembers 


one of the delights of her childhood was 
‘ys; “sugar gingerbread.” 


Recently several 
men were conversing—various good eatables 
were mentioned. One man said, he would 
rather have a one-egg cake such as his 
mother used to made than all the kinds 
and sorts of salads manufactured. (Never- 
theless salads are good in their way.) 

This receipe everybody likes and it is 
good for birthday cakes. ' 


Cream Sponge Cake 

Two eggs, teacup (not coffee cup) of 
sweet cream, 1 cup sugar, 1 and 14 cups 
sifted flour. After beating thoroughly 
add two teaspoons baking powder and 
bake immediately. 

Excellent Sponge Cake 

Four eggs, beat whites with one cup sugar, 
add beaten yolks and one teaspoon vinegar. 
One cup flour and pinch of salt sifted four 
times and fold in. After placing in oven 
do not open door for ten minutes. My 
mother’s wedding cake made sixty-six years 
ago followed this rule, quite nearly. 

_—-—_0-—-—-=—~ 
Pests on House-plants and their Eradi- 
, cation 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
most common insect to be found are the 
little black flies and small white worms 
that infest the soil and roots of plants. A 
surface dressing of lime and sulphur which 
may be allowed to remain on the soil is 
good to get rid of them. Wood soot and 
tobacco dust in equal proportions are 
equally effective. 

Many who get plants from florists are 
troubled with the mealy bug, a little pest 
generally found at the forks of the stems and 
axil of leaves, that resembles little clum 
: cotton or a substance that looks like 

our. 





work at Great Barrington, Mass. 


farm life more enjoyable and more profitable. 








Here is a school for the young people who are studying rey ee Some of the boys are 
10 


husking corn and tying the ears together for seed. y ye Pr ; 
Anything which can be done which will interest young folks in 


farm crops and in the various fruits will add to the agricultural revenues of the nation and will make 
I heartily approve of this forward step in teaching 


young people interesting and practical things about farm crops. 


Some of these boys have received prizes for their 








knack in beating cake. Never mix cake 
in a tin dish. Always use earthen, bringing 
the batter up from the bottom with every 
stroke of the spoon. In this way the air 
is driven into the cells instead of out, but 
the cells will be finer if beaten more slowly 
toward the last, remembering that the 
motion should always be upward. Un- 
skillful mixing, too rapid or unequal 
baking, or a sudden decrease in heat 
before it is quite done, will cause streaks 
in a cake, always to be guarded against. 

If butter and sugar are creamed together 
the mixture is well begun and this is im- 
portant. 

Some thought should be given the oven 
as proper baking has much to do with the 
success of the result. It is oftener too hot 
than too cool, altho’ an oven too cold at 
first will ruin any cake. The fire should 
burn until a good body of heat is had, 
then dampers turned fully ten minutes be- 
fore cake is placed in oven. In this way a 
steady heat to start with is secured. To 
be sure some kinds of cake require more 
heat, or a “quicker oven’ as we say, than 
others. No hard and fast rules can be 
given. One’s experience must guide to 





To get rid of these, use a fine brush, a 
tooth brush will answer the purpose, and 
brush each infected stalk in a warm tea 
made by steeping a handful of guassia 
chips with enough hard soap, tar soap is 
best, to make a weak suds. Apply as hot as 
the plants will bear, even to wetting the 
soil throughly. I find the guassia chip tea 
is good for all insects and invigorates the 
plants, making them thrive nicely. 

The worst insects of all are the scale 
insects, deadly enemies to any plant of a 
shrubby growth and are often unknown as 
so many people ask what those “flat, brown, 
scaly things’ are. No remedy has been 
found to permanently destroy them. Only 
by cutting off and burning all the infected 
fronds can a plant be saved. They are 

rone to expecially attack ferns and palms. 

e sure to burn them when cut off as they 
work deadly harm in a fruit orchard if once 
they get a foothold. 

My rose bushes have always thrived by 
giving them a bath in soap suds frequently 
and keeping tobacco dust on the soil. 
This treatment will insure healthy plants of 
nearly all kinds, if used occasionally.— 
Honor Bright. 
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HOUSEHOLD NOTES 


Onions absorb all poisons and nox; 
smells quicker than anything else. a 





Sponges which need cleaning sh 
steeped in vinegar and water for a = be 

A heavy broom always should 
lected in preference to a light one, on 
weight adds in the process of sweeping, 


A pinch of salt added to the flour useg 
for thickening gravy before mixing jt 
with water helps to keep it from being 


lumpy. 


To make a faded dress white, boil it ip 
two gallons of water in which a halfcupfy} 
of cream of tartar is dissolved. 








Don’t sprinkle flour in your juicy pies 
Mix it with sugar, then there rir te no 
lumps. 





To rid the pantry of ants, mix cayenne 
pepper and borax and dust it around the 
pantry shelves. 





When jam assumes a “sugary” appear- 
ance, stand it in the oven until the sugar 
a melted, and when cool it will be ready 
or use. 





Make unbleached cotton slips for mat- 
tresses and wash twice a year. This saves 
the heavy beating of mattresses and pro- 
tects from spots. 


A palatable way to serve cold, boiled 
potatoes is to put them through the sieve, 
Season them well with butter and salt; 
form into cones and brown in the oven, 








To remove grease on Wall Paper place 
a piece of blotting paper over the spot 
and use a warm iron to press it with. 
The grease should be absorbed by the 
blotting paper. Change it until all grease 
is gone. 





Always put ad vegetables on in hot 
water to boil. If put to cook in cold water 
the flavor will be lost and in most cases the 
vegetables will be soggy. Too rapid boiling 
toughens vegetables, while too little heat 
renders them flat and insipid. 





Sheets, tablecloths, spreads and _ the 
like are difficult to fold when taking from 
the line, but if you will unpin one end, 
then pull over from line, catching in center 
and take fastened end from line, you 
discover it a very simple method. 





If you want your white goods to be real 
white, not grayish or yellowish white, you 
must use Borax. If a little Borax is added 
to the starch the clothes will be glossy and 
the iron will not stick. Borax makes 
washing a simple and easy undertaking 
without any harmful results. No special 
directions are necessary, as all you have to 
do is to add as much of it to the water as 
you desire. You cannot add too much, and 
the more you use the better the results will 
be. When Borax is+used less soap 1s It 
quired, and time is also saved. : 

If the color has been taken from silks 
by acids it may be restored by applying 
as the spots a littls hartshorn or sal vo 
atile. 





Add a few drops of olive oil to homemade 
mustard and it will not dry out so quickly, 
nor will it crust upon the side of the jar. 


Velvet garments should always be made 
with the nap inclining upwards. 





Orange Milk Sherbert: Juice of six ol 
anges and six lemons, five cups of sugat 
and three quarts of milk. Scald the milk, 
dissolve the sugar, and chill. When all the 
ingredients are ice-cold, combine and frees. 


——_———_0 —_——_—_ 


Kerosene will Remove Stains from 
Bath Tub ii 

Soda or scouring powders will injure 
finish, oxalic acid will remove brown stains. 
The most efficient method of removing 
that oily deposit which forms on the sides 
of the porcelain bath tub and bowl is to 
use kerosene. Take some soft papel 
moisten with kerosene and rub over # 
soiled part. This will cut the grease ch 
and the extra kerosene can be wiped up W! 
more paper, which, with the first, sho 
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1793—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3 3-4 yards of 44-inch material 
‘ for a 12-year size. Price, 10 cents. 
794—Juniors’ Dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 
years. It requires 5 1-8 yards of 44-inch 
1 material for a 14-year size. Price, 10 cents. 
800-1756—Ladies’ Coat Suit. Coat 1800 cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inches bust 
Measure. Skirt 1756 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 4 1-2 yards of 44-inch material for the 
coat and 3 5-8 yards for the skirt for a medium 
se. The skirt measures a little over 3 1-4 yards 
at the foot. TWO separate patterns, 10 cents 
i R EACH pattern. 
%—Ladies’ One Piece House Gown. Cut in 3 
- ps Small, Medium and Large. It requires 
yards of 36-inch material for a Medium size. 
1799. 10 cents, 
Ladies’ Skirt. Cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
ryt 32 and 34 inches waist measure. It requires 
~4 yards of 44-inch material for a 24-inch size. 
e skirt measures about 3 1-2 yards at the lower 
rate. Price, 10 cents. 
r Ladies’ Waist. Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It re- 
guires 2 1-2 yards of 44-inch material for a 38- 
inch Size. Price, 10 cents. 
Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 7 7-8 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. The 
Ph, measures about 3 1-2 yards at its lower edge. 
Wp 10 cents. 
: Ladies’ House or Home Dress. Cut in 6 
yew 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
A uires 8 yards of 36 inch material for a 36 
a size. The skirt measures about 3 yards at 
oot. Price, 10 cents. : 
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burned, to avoid danger. The fixtures 
a | then be washed with plenty of soap 
and hot water and they are clean. T 
method requires very little rubbing and is 
not injurious to the finish. 

Avoid the use of soda or scouring powders. 
These will in time injure the finish of the 
enamel. 

To remove brown stains caused by 
standing or dripping water use a little 
oxalic acid and wash out with plenty of 
clear water. This is very effective.—Nellie 
M. Killgore, Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

0 
Unfermented Grape Juice 


Use ripe, sound grapes. Press out the 
juice without mashing the seeds. Add 
one pint of water and one-half pint of 
sugar for each pint of juice. Then boil a 
few minutes, skimming off scum that 
rises. While hot put in glass fruit jars or 
bottles that have been thoroughly washed 
in hot water and seal. This gives an acid 
drink that no one will object to. It is 
not, intoxicating because there has been no 
fermentation. 

_—_—0O-— 

Woman’s Way of Knowing.—I speak of 
a woman’s intuition; and while I speak of 
it and dare to call it perhaps her chief asset 
in business life, yet I acknowledge my in- 
ability to describe or analyze it. Somehow, 
when the Lord made woman, he gave her 
a peculiar insight into persons and matters 
that enables her to discern at once without 
logical deduction whether a man or a pro- 
position is good or bad. You may ask her 
why and she will probably say, ‘because,’ 
and this may be the only reason she can 
give you, and yet I will risk the truth of 
my statement regarding this matter upon 
the experience of every man before me, if 
at some time in his life, if not many times, 
he has been forewarned against certain 
persons by a faithful wife, sister or mother, 
which would have been well for him to have 
heeded. A woman seems to have the power 
to divine the purpose that actuates or the 
insincerity lurking behind an affable smile 
or cordial handshake, and having this 
power of discernment she declines what 
many men would accept and what would 
and has been the ruination not only of 
men but of the institution they represent. 


————_0—_— 


An Scotch minister, about to marry 
for the fourth time, was explaining his reason 
toanelder. “You see, I am an old man now, 
and I canna expect to be here verra lang. 
When the end comes I wad like to have 
someone to close my eyes.” The elder nodded 
and said, ‘‘Aweel, meenister, I have had 
twa wives and baith of them opened 
mine!”—“The Woman’s Journal.”’ 
———0-—-———-_—_ 
Women and Her Ways 

It wasn’t so many years ago that a little 
blue-eyed girl down in Dallas, Texas, was 
out in the back yard with her friends, 
making mud pies. The little girl was Clyde 
G. Chandler. In October there will be un- 
veiled in Dallas, Texas, the Sydney Smith 
Memorial for the State Fair Grounds, a 
group of four heroic-sized figures symbolical 
of the Lone Star State. It will cost $20,000. 
The $20,000 will go to Miss Chandler, the 
little girl who once preferred to make figures 
instead of pies out of Dallas mud, because 
she has since become a successful sculptor 
and among many contestants her model 
for this memorial was accepted. 


—-——_-0-—"— 


Three-year old David had been unusually 
unruly. He had received reprimands, 
threats and finally mild corporal punish- 
ment from his father. With wounded 
dignity David mounted the stairs to his 
mother’s room. 

“Mother,” he said in a voice of exasper- 
ation, “I can’t stand that husband of yours 
much _longer!”’—Exchange. 


~ 





Catalogue Notice 


Send 10cin silver or stamps for our Up-to- 
Date 1916 Large FALL & WINTER Cata- 
logue, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 

isses’, and ildren’s Patterns, as well as 
the latest ee, Designs, alsoa CONCISE 
AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON 
DRESSMAKING giving valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. ‘ 
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Anne’s Presentiment 
Manthei Howe 

My sister, Ann, and I were old maids. 
ere was no possibility of varnishing the 
truth. I never wanted to. Ann was forty- 
five, thin and wispy. I was forty, equally 
wispy and thin. me people are born old 
maids; we were. 

In spite of the fact of spinsterhood we 
lived very comfortably and happily except 
for Ann’s clairvoyant spells. Usually I 
attributed such attacks to a too great in- 
dulgence in buckwheat cakes. But on the 
occasion of the last spell I had no such 
— for argument. It was long past 

uckwheat cake season and Ann declared 
she had never felt better. 

We had just finished working in the gar- 
den. It was an ideal day and everything was 
peaceful until Ann begar to have premon- 
ltory symptoms. 

“Jane,’’ she declared taking off her gloves, 
and unpinning the front of her skirt which 
had been turned up from the hem. “I know 
something dreadful is going to happen. 
I’m desperately unhappy. There’s some- 
thing seems to be pressing on my heart like 
a big hand.” 

I tried to cheer her, and made an extra 
nice shortcake for tea, but all evening she 
wandered about with that sepulchral look. 
Sometimes Ann has no more humor than a 
dyspeptic billy goat. 

We put off going to bed as late as possible. 
It was all of half past nine before Ann put 
away her tatting and I went around the 
house locking doors and windows. Tab- 
itha, our hired girl, is deaf, and without a 
bit of temperament so she isn’t much com- 
fort to Ann. About ten o’clock even I be- 
gan to feel queer and spooky. And when, 
just as we reached the dark stair landing, 
a hoot owl sghrieked three times, Ann 
screamed and grabbed my arm almost up- 
setting the lamp. ° 
































+. 
When Ironing Day 
Comes Round 

Add Borax to the starch. It 
makes the ironing smoother. : 

Clothes washed with Borax 
are satisfactory to iron because 
they are clean, soft and sweet. 
Their color is unfaded. They 
have not ‘‘come to pieces’’ in 
the wash. 


Keep Borax always on your 
laundry shelf and specify 


20 Mule Team Borax 


it’s the purest. 

















Bed seemed the safest place, so we scut- 
tled to the shelter of our patched work 
quilts without stopping to put our front 
hair up in papers. 

“Tt will happen tonight,” whispered Ann 
her teeth rattling, ‘I feel in my bones that 
something is going to happen.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I retorted angry at my 
own timidity. ‘“You’re always expecting 
something terrible to—” 

I never finished, for a grunting “awk 
awk’’ tore the silence of the night. 
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TheonlyKEROSENE 
(coal oil) Iron in the world 





THOMAS IRON CO., 2179 Gay St. Dayton, O,' 








: “What’s that?” whispered Ann, I didn’t 
now. 

“Awk, awk,” the cry repeated itself and 
then there was a grating and grinding sound. 

“Why, it’s an auto.” I raised myself 
on one elbow to listen. Autos, on our un- 
frequented road, were curiosities. And 
then Ann grabbed me by the arm. 

“Jane don’t you hear footsteps, some- 
body is on the porch. Hear them knock- 
ing? Let’s not answer.” 


E AGE'S 
GLUE Io 


FIXES RICKETY FURNITURE 








But the knocker was determined. No 
ghost ever came in an auto and rapped as 
sturdily as that. You could have heard 
him down to Roger’s Corners. So I slipped 
out of bed and began pawing around for my 


slippers. 
(Continued on Page 24) 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
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(Wy A toilet preparation of merit, 
4 Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


M4 ‘or Restoring and 
ds Z Beauty toGray or Faded Hair. 





vy) F4 6c. and $1.00 at Drugzists, 
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The Lay of the Hen 
How wonderful would be the hen, 
How truthfully could she then boast, 
If she could go and lay an egg 
Well poached on a piece of toast. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 





Most wonderful, indeed, you bet, 
Wouid be the hen if she were abl2 
To lay a nice ham omelet 
Before us on the breakfast table. 
—Springfield Union. 





Most marvelous the hen would be, 
The wonder of her kind in truth, 
Could she but give her progeny 
The blessing of eternal youth. 
—Peoria Journal. 





A suffragette the hen would be, 
Fit for all things in life to tackle, 
If, with a little practice, she 
Would learn to crow instead of cackle. 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


—_—_O0—_——_— 


Old Proverbs About Poultry 

A laying hen is better than a standing mill. 

A large rooster does not suffer a small one 
to crow. 

A setting hen never grows fat. 

Black hens lay white eggs. 

Every rooster scratches toward himself. 

Every hen knows how not to tread on her 
own chickens. 

Good hens lay few eggs. : 

He who feeds the hens should have the 


eggs. 

Hens like to lay where they see an egg. 

—_———_0—-——__"_— 
Hens Need Fresh Air 

A poultry house usually needs more 
ventilation than is given. Fresh air is far 
more important than warmth. Fresh air 
means health but must never be supplied 
by a draft. The poultry house should 
furnish protection from storms and cold 
winds, and always provide a Clean, dry 
feeding floor and a clean, dry roosting place. 
If a house is damp in winter it is usually 
because there is not enough ventilation, 
and more air must be admitted in some 
form to carry out the dampness and bad air. 
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About Raising Broiler Chickens 
(Continued from August Issue) 

During the first month or two of theseason, 
it frequently costs thirty-five cents to pro- 
duce a broiler; but this is when the broilers 
are bringing the highest prices of the season, 
and, therefore, the profit on a bird costing 
thirty-five cents to produce during the 
early part of the season, is as large, if not 
larger, than that on one produced at a cost 
of only twenty cents later. 

The cost of producing a broiler as shown 
from accounts that I have kept for the past 
few years, demonstrates first that I am able 
to market, on an average, one broiler for 
every two eggs set, including infertile ones, 
as follows: 2 eggs, 5 cents; brooder and 
labor, 8 cents; food for one chick, 10 cents; 
picking, 5 cents—total cost for a two-pound 
broiler, 28 cents. 

In considering the best breed for broilers 
as a rule the Mediterranean family, in- 
cluding Leghorns and Minorcas, are less 
desirable; for in most cases they have been 
bred simply for great egg-production, little 
or no attention being given to market qual- 
ities, although a strain of large white Leg- 
horns has recently been developed. 


In the Asiatic class we have two birds, 
each of which is considered a good market 
breed by many poultrymen. They are the 
Brahmas—light and dark—and the Lang- 
shans—white and black. We have, at one 
time or another, kept birds belonging to 
each of these varieties, and we do not con- 
sider either breed a first-class market breed. 
However, of the two varieties, we prefer 
the Brahmas; and they are especially adapt- 
ed to cold climates on account of their small 
pea combs and heavy feathering of both 
body and shanks. White are 
not at all popular, and I do not know of any 
large coliey plant that uses them. While 
they are useful and beautiful fowls, the 
field for white fowls possessing the general 
characteristics of the Langshans has been 
occupied by other varieties, notably White 
Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandottes. 
Both varieties of the Langshans have white 
skins, and this is also against them in the 
United States markets, where yellow- 
skinned birds are greatly preferred, and the 
best trade will accept none other. Black 
Langshans also have another disadvantage 
in the form of black feathers. Birds with 
black or darkly colored feathers cannot be 
made to present a very attractive appear- 
ance when dressed, no matter how carefully 
they are gone over, because of the fact that 
the pin-feathers, if any remain (and it is 
next to on to get them all off), show 
up quite plainly, forming a glaring contrast 
to the skin, and thereby detracting greatly 
from the appearance of the carcass. 

The Plymouth and Wyandotte families 
are deservedly the most popular among 
broiler growers. Any of the varieties in 
these two families are quite desirable on ac- 
count of their yellow skins and legs and 
ideal market shape; but there is one breed 
in each of these two families which, while 
retaining all the other points of merit pos- 
sessed by the other breeds in its family, is 
superior to the remainder in one import- 
ant particular. These two breeds are the 
Buff Plymouth Rocks and the Buff Wyan- 
dottes, and the point of superiority is an 
entire absence of colored pin-feathers at 
all stages of growth, from the shell to the 
shop. The color of both skin and feathers 
being yellow, a minute examination is neces- 
sary in order to discover any pin-feathers 
on the dressed carcass provided, of course, 
that it has received a reasonable amount 
of care and attention in the dressing. 

The first year or two we were engaged in 
raising broilers I was careful to see that all 
eggs incubated were fresh-laid, and dis- 
carded all ill-shaped and all very large or 
very small eggs. Now we go further back 
than that, even beyond the hen that lays 
the egg, and find the health and strength 
of her ancestry. In other words, we ex- 
amine her family tree. If, upon due in- 
vestigation, we find the hen which is to lay 
our egg is the offspring of several genera- 


tions of strong, healthy, vigorous birds, we 


may safely depend upon her giving us the 
a material upon which to build our 

rouler structure. The reason why it is 
absolutely impossible to build up a success- 
ful broiler business on eggs from stock other 
than those in perfect health and of strong 
vitality, are obvious. In order to secure 
— quick grown, juicy carcass, there must 

a forced growth right along from the very 
batching, and the chick must necessaril 
possess the stamina and vitality mere | 
comes only through inheritance, and which 
enables him to stand the hardest forcin 
for growth and still keeps him busy an 
happy. The chick from poorly-fed, ill- 
developed parent stock of hit or miss breed- 
ing, cannot, and will not, fill the bill. 

In view of the fact that the hatching and 
brooding of broilers is done at a season of 
see when it is impossible to obtain many 

roody hens, the grower must depend on 
incubators and brooders. Those used should 
be the best obtainable among modern ma- 
chines. A good incubator is necessary, be- 
cause a good start means much in every- 
thing, and, since the hatching of the chic 
is the very foundation of the broiler busi- 
ness, faulty incubation would ruin all pos- 
sibility of success. Scarcely less important 
is the brooding, for it isn’t so much the num- 
ber of chicks one hatches as the number he 
raises to a marketable size that helps his 
bank account. 

Brooding may be accomplished by means 
of individual outdoor or indoor brooders, 
sectional brooders, or with a modern pipe 
brooder house. Different conditions make 
different methods necessary. The pro- 
spective broiler grower should carefully 
investigate the merits and demerits of the 
different methods, and then adopt the sys- 
tem seemingly best suited to his individual 
circumstances. Many home growers are 
doing a good business with individual brood- 
ers, and these answer the purpose excellent- 
ly where the business is not engaged in so 
extensively; indeed, I prefer this system 
of brooding to any other where it is practi- 
cable. On large plants, however, the pipe 
brooder house best suits the purpose, and is 
also more economical than the individual 


m. 
While the condition of the breeding stock 
and the manner of incubating and rege 
are of great importance, the subject o 
“what to feed and how to feed” is also a 
vital one. In feeding broilers the main 
object is to secure the most rapid growth 
possible, sacrificing everything to the single 
end of bringing the birds to a marketable 
size in the shortest time possible. We do 
not force our chicks at all during the first 
week or ten days of their lives, but during 
this time they are fed and cared for much 
the same as chicks intended for breeders 
or any other purpose. After they have 
assed this age, however, the more we can 
orce their growth the better. 

Many of the incubator and brooder com- 
panies, as well as the poultry supply houses, 
are selling prepared food stuffs which have 
been compounded with the single idea in 
view of forcing the growth of the birds to 
which it is fed. Excellent results have been 
secured with this food, but we found it to 
be more expensive than the food which 
we usually feed our broilers, and which, I 
think, gives equally satisfactory results. 
This ration is a mash composed of two parts 
each of cracked corn and middlings, and 
one part each of ground oats and bran. 
sufficient quantity of boiled milk—sweet, 
sour or buttermilk—is mixed with the fee 
to bring it to the proper consistency. The 
birds are fed all of this mash they will eat 
up clean, four times a day. Grit and fresh 
water are always accessible to the birds, 
with some sort of green food daily. In the 
winter and early spring, about the only 
available supply of green food is cut clover 
or alfalfa meal, and when this is used it is 
boiled and added to the mash. The birds 
are fed green cut bone once each week— 
about an ounce to each bird—whenever 
it can be secured. Ground beef scraps serve 
practically the same end, however, and are 
more easily had. Birds are always fasted 
before being killed, in order that the diges- 
tive tract may not be full. No food is given 
for at least twelve hours previous to killing; 
and, indeed, we have found that a longer fast 
—eighteen to twenty-four hours—is fre- 
quently desirable. Full crops 4 the 
appearance and the contents are liable to 
sour. Water is kept before the birds con- 
stantly until just previous to the time when 
they are killed; stock dresses out brighter 
when well watered, and this aids in secur- 
ing an attractive appearance. Broilers never 
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have the experience of being head 
drawn, but are always shipped with be 
on and entrails in. 

The method of killing birds used by broij. 
er growers is, bleeding in the mouth or open- 
ing the veins of the neck with a sharp knife 
By this method the cut is hidden and the 
carcass thus made more sightly. 

Birds are always dry ons as they 
present a more attractive appearance when 
a this way than when they are scalded 

astern markets will use nothing but dry 
picked birds. At first our plant was an 
exclusive broiler plant, but we had to 
keep a number of hens to lay the eggs from 
which our broilers came, so we increased 
the departments, in the meantime produe- 
ing not only ordinary broilers but also squab 
broilers, roasters and capons. A combina- 
tion plant like this is an all-the-year-round 
one. The eggs are marketed as “strictly 
fresh during the winter, squab broilers 
come in the approach of spring, the broilers 
follow them. Our roaster and capon season 
is in the fall. Such a plant knows no season 
of inactivity, and as a consequence expenses 
are reduced and profits correspondingly 
increased. 

Aside from a reasonable amount of cap- 
ital about all that is necessary for success 
is experience and its intelligent application, 

_—o—_—_—_——_ 
NO LEG BANDS; HEN MUST DIE 


Sentence Pronounced by Professor 
J. E. Rice of Cornell 
Professor Rice advices poultrymen to buy 
two different colored leg bands and to 
place one color of leg band on one shank of 
the pullet which lays before it is 6 months 
old. He finds that there is the most money 
in the pullets that lay before they are 6 
months old. He further advises the placing 
of a different colored leg band the follo i 
year on the hens which are now a vera 
and which continue to lay after the first 
of September. He states that the hens 
which molt early in July or August are in- 
variably poor producers. By this system 
of banding, Professor Rice has in his flocks 
at Cornell one set of hens having two leg 
bands, one set with one leg band, which lay 
before they are 6 months old, and another 
set which failed to lay at that time but 
continued to lay after the first of September. 
A fourth set, which he has condemned, have 
no leg bands at all, and he advises the 
fattening of these and the selling of them 
as soon as possible. 
—————-0--— 
The Popularity of Capons 
In order to appreciate the capon, one 
has first to eat them. Plump, thick of 
flesh, with all the tender juicy and richness 
of flesh of the young broiler, the capon isa 
king among delicacies. To offer them for 
sale is to create a demand at a very marked 
advance over the ordinary market price for 
fowls, live or dressed. Now that pou 
has reached such a high price in the city 
markets, the importance and profit of 
growing them should take a place equal to 
that of the production of pork or of beef 
and if rightly come about, it is much more 
profitable. ol ‘ 
The operation of caponising is one easily 
learned and practically safe. One has only 
to purchase a set of caponising tools 
follow carefully directions. After the opers- 
tion the young bird seems to suffer little in 
any way and i at once commences to gall 
flesh rapidly, growing bigger, fattens more 
uickly and is altogether more profitable 
than he would otherwise have been. 
—_——_0O—"""" 
Do Your Hens Lay? 
If not, Use Sour Milk, Beef Scrap, of 
Green Cut Bone and Gather More Eggs. 
“Milk or meat in the ration may make # 
the difference between profit and_ loss, 
declares H. L. Kempster, of the Missour! 
College of Agriculture. ‘We know from 
our tests at the Experiment Station and 
from the experience of poultrymen every- 
where. We got only 945 eggs from le 
of hens that ate no animal food, W 
another pen of hens, no better in any we 
but fed sour milk, laid 1783. Those f 
beef scrap laid 1802 eggs. While this - 
higher record than either of the others, 
sour milk is so much cheaper and easier ™ 
get = —_ — hy By recomend 
most hi ‘ e big thing to re 
is that the ies fed no animal food brought 
little more than half as much CE the 
Theory and experience both say eed the 
laying hen sour milk as of her ration. 
A good sour milk ration: Corn, 4 
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ad and ee . ; 
t, 2 parts, Bran middlings, 1 part, dispose only of butter fat. It is the best 
ba gl 1 part, Sour milk separately. animal ied that can be given them. 
y broil. Give 100 hens 2}4 gallons of milk and from ae 
r open- 19 to 25 pounds of other food a day. Fight lice by fighting dirt. Itis useless to 
) knife ——0-——— spray and — if you allow droppin 
nd the Crowsand Cackles Reveal Hensin Parcel to pile up from week’s end to week’s end. 
Post—And Egg, Too Clean the house thoroughly at least weekly. 
8 t co hens and a game cock were found ; . 
@ Aw uae parcel post service at the General __ Be sure there is enough cool air enters 
ealded, New York Postoffice yesterday, the coop the chicken house at night. Tightly 
ut dry ing on its way from a Parkers Landing, closed coops or houses in hot weather are 
Was an Pa, breeder to ., panes. gee Conn., fan- disease breeders. 
had to ier, in violation of postal rules. . 
38 from The transportation of the contraband was __All roosting quarters, need the closest 
creased revealed through the crowing of the rooster attention as to cleanliness as to atin ta ly 
roduc- which served also to call attention to the which should be removed frequently. 
) squab fact that one of the hens had laid an ces. Then the roosting places should be sprayed 
mbina- The shipper was notified by telegraph at frequent intervals to prevent mites from 
-round that the shipment had been withdrawn, setting a start. 
strictly whereupon he forwarded an order to ship J : f 
oroilers it the rest of the way by express. The postal Some hens will lay an egg once in a while 
oroilers officials supplied the poultry with fresh food during the moulting period, but nothing 
season and water and kept the egg for payment, Should be expected other than that the 
season sheet eS great majority of them will not lay from 
‘penses Kindly answer through your columns the the time they begin to moult until they have 
idingly following question: ; finished. 
What causes a hen to lay occasionally ; . 
of cap- an egg of miniature size minus the yolk? _ While your foyls are moulting, do not 
success [had a hen lay six or seven successively forget the groupd bone. Mica crystal grit, 
cation, recently, the Pennsylvania Dutch call them charcoal ang little sulphur in their soft 
twice a week will be found very 


“Uglicks Oi.” The old superstition is that food once 
DIE they bring bad luck unless you throw them benefi 
over the house-top that they may alight 


to the moulting birds. 
—_—_—__0--—->—-———- 
About Fall Planting 











"t and break on the other side. I am not super- 
stitious but merely mention this incidentally. each year rolls around the question 
to buy —John P. Vogel, Pa. about planting trees, either in spring or 
nd to fall, is one which forces itself upon_the 
ank of Reply: Hens often lay small eggs as fruit growers of the entire country. It is 
nonths described in your letter. There is no partic- iaieok a question well worthy of the most 
money ular reason for it that we have ever heard earnest consideration. There are such 
are 6 ofand think it is just one of nature’s pranks. great variations in climatic conditions that 
lacing These small eggs generally come Just at any rule or definite line of action cannot be 
lo the start of egg production or at the end of laid down that will be applicable to more 
eS aclutch when the hen is ready to take arest. than one section. But there are general 
e ‘first ae rules that may be followed with reasonable 
— POULTRY NOTES success. mt 

i i " ransplanting trees is always attende 

i een age <-htanenaaee with po ae Their nature should be 
7 It is the abuse and not the use of corn fully understood, and they are not all 


constituted alike, by any means, nor are 


vO leg . 
ch lay Gi eeademne it on 0 poultzy food. bm 4 able to equally endure the conditions 








The laying of unusually large eggs de- With which they may be surrounded. 
__ notes that the hens are in an over-fat con- Some will endure more exposure and 
“hin dition. drying of their roots while out of the 
. re ground than bis ig pra weer g a 
( il be considered, when out of the groun e 
them Keep an egg record and do not fail to ’ There shesid be the 


make entries daily. The successful poultry- fishes out of water. 


Senadlitlen i . greatest care taken of them, that their 
maa must be businesslike in every respect roots be kept moist all of the time and put 


P back in th und as soon as possible. 
one Bones that have marrow in them, when ps pe ge great difitenses in the 
ck of ~ make an exceedingly relishable ghjlity of trees and smaller plants to en- 

































hness for fowls. dure the trying times that they may have 

n isa . Bs aaa .., to undergo after having been planted 

+4 / pint of crude carbolic acid mixed with The soil differs in the degrees of moisture 

arked a gallon of kerosene makes an excellent jt contains, even in a certain location, to 

oe fer spray for poultry houses, and it is the cheap- say nothing of the marked differences in 

vultry eat. this respect that are characteristic of the 

> city various sections of the 9 

it of Dampness and contaminated ground are To be more specific, apple and pear 

ral to fruitful causes of disease. The quarters trees are more hardy than peach and 

* beef should be as dry as a chip, and the ground plum tree, in the matter of transplanting. 

more in the runs perfectly pure. hey can be left out of the earth longer 

and will endure more of the drying condi- 

easily _ Frequent dum: ing and burning of nest- tions that are likely to be met than trees 
: only ing materials will thin out vermin wonder- of any of the stone fruits. The winter is} 
s fully. Smoke out the nest boxes over the apt to test the enduring qualities of trees | = 
pers- fire thus made. ‘ that were planted the fall before, especially |= 
tle in . if it is dry and severely cold. It is by|= 
) gain It is hard to tell a water glass egg from evaporating the sap of the trees faster than |= 
more afresh egg, if the former is properly kept. it can be a by their roots that in-|= 
itable - jures them. The root must, therefore, be |= 
Charcoal is one of the most essential well and firmly planted in soil that is moist, 5 
atticles of food to the most successful if the trees are to pass the winter safely.|= 

poultry farming. And by this I mean moist but not wet soil. 

No one can tell what the winter will be, 

p, o Few farmers and poultrymen know about but it is safe to do the work in the most 
ges. the feeding value of right well cured clover thorough manner. Pack the earth about = 
ke all y for laying hens. the roots of trees that you plant as if they | = 
loss, | ? were fence posts. There is no danger of |= 

ssourl packing it too firmly. It is only by close 


If there is a pile of old house plaster any- . 
ft PB Eig. the rms, dump some of Stat ith, the earth hat he roots ae 
very e comer of the poultry house. I fully believe in fall planting of trees, 
grape vines and plants of the bush fruits 


a pe Th * 2 
Ww late hatched chick, as a rule, has a wherever and whenever it is practicable. | Z 


Petty strenuous time. It must run the : : 
Ae — of almost every enemy known to Pm. Sern | ya igh est pes ‘om 
y: er do not overbalance them. ce 
: m z P i e most important one, as ook at 
ier to we multiply rapidly in hot weather if the matter, is, coitien the trees or what 
nd it in will is done to check them. The dust- ever else may be planted an early start in 
ewul help greatly. Spade up a spot ina the spring. By setting them in the fall 
yught a and watch the hens enjoy the roots become well fixed in the soil and 
oney: Ves. “in many cases they form rootlets, or at 
4 least heal over the wounds on the roots 
on. Everyone who k cows and poultry before cold weather comes on. The earth 
parts, the same farm will find it profitable to settles firmly to the roots and when spring 
all the milk for feeding the flock, and opens the trees are in 
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almost as if they had been in place during 
the previous year. An early start means 
a great deal to a tree. 

There is often more time to plant in 
the fall than in spring. Everything is 
rushing at the latter season and it may be 
impossible to do the planting properly. 
If it is rainy and muddy there must be 
delay in planting, and sometimes far too 
long delay. ee fruit, org 

The soil is usually in better condition for vegetables on the “Granger” 
plentin in the autumn than in springtime. ae es g° = baa 2 
t should be moist of course, but poss to Pear to in. a ‘lon Evaporated fruits \ 
— in dust rather — in pool P > hom vegetables are most. wholesome pa y 

etter trees can often be selec Tom Ce ee ee Ler 
pryoerd nursery rows than to wait un-| |f ara good proft isa ample, well-built and reliable 

Nurserymen usually sell at a cheaper 
price in the fall, because they have the 
use of the money earlier, and they do not 
—_ - = for the stock that is sold. 4 — as 

udy the situation fully and act prompt- ces 
ly. Weigh all the points and f at all ee 
convenient try fall planting and know its 
benefits from experience.—H. E. VanDeman. 
-_—_0O—-——_—_"— 
Elderberry Syrup as a Cough Remedy 

F the elderberries when fully ripe, 
wasb¥ mash and strain the juice through a 
bag; to one pint of juice add a pint 





9” - 
er” Evaporator 
Use it by resting on back of kitchen stove. No extra 
Cost for operation. Get one now for use this season, 
Save money drying your own products. Made 


ly sizes, at $5 and $10, delivered 
nteed satisfactory or 
Write for Booklet H, 















of sugar or good molasses (no glucose), boil 





twenty minutes, stirring constantly, and 
when cold add to each quart of the juice 
one pint of best French brandy, bottle, 
cork tightly, tying the corks down, and use 
for the coughs which attack delicate persons 
during the fall months on taking cold. 


—_———_0--—_-_—_ 
What a Boy Can Do. 


“~A boy can be just as good a citizen and 
patriot as his father. It is not age, or 
voting a: not the ability to carry arms 
alone that are serviceable to one’s country. 
First, the boy can see to his health. That 
is of high value to his country. Second, 
he can see to his education. Your country 
gives it to you, because an educated man 
is many times as valuable to it as an ignorant 
man. When you study you fight for your 
country. Third, you can hold true your 
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The Ounce of Prevention 
Prevent injuries to your fruit trees NOW 
—don’t have them girdled and killed by 
mice or rabbits this winter. Put 
an inexpensive 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MESH GUARD 


arounjeach one. Can be set up in a moment and 
taken off next spring. Galvanized—lasts for yeurs. 
Write for sizes and prices. 


























morals and ideals. Perhaps that is the WRIGHT WIRE CO., Dept.P, Worcester, Mass. 
highest service of all.—‘American Boy.” 
SONATA Oe 


Personal to You 


R months prices have been advancing for all 
materials which enter into the making of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. While we have hoped that 
they would eventually return to normal, it looks 
now as though the former prices may not be 
reached again. 


Since this is likely to make necessary an increase in the sub- 
scription price we want to urge our subscribers to protect 
themselves against such an increase by taking advantage now 
of our special price of three years for one dollar. 


If you do not avail yourself of this opportunity you may re- 
gret it later on. We can make this special offer now, 
but how long this condition will last, we cannot say. Paper 
such as is used to print Green’s Fruit Grower, costs double 
now, what it did one year ago. If this continuesthere can be 
but one thing left for us to do, and that is, to raise the price. 


Whether your subscription is expiring right now or not, it will 
pay you to take advantage of this special offer, for you will 
then be sure to receive Green’s Fruit Grower for at least an- 
other three years at the present price. Simply send a dollar 
bill and we will extend your subscription three full years 
from the time it expires. 


Don’t put off sending, thinking you will do it next week or 
next month; that may be too late. A little forethought now 
may save you considerable later on. A dollar invested in this 
way will bring you many times its value during the term of 
your subscription.—Send the Dollar Today. 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


sie 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use expensive high power dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and in most farm uses do better 


work? 

BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 


BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No.31F 
DEALERS WANTED 


We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our adver- 
tising. You need not carry nor handle 
stock. State jobber’s name or bank 
reference when writing. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 
World's largest makers of farm explosives 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
prices and 
terms on fertil- 
izers adapted to 
your soil and crops. 


Send for Booklet—Free 
The American Agricultural 
\ Chemical Co. 

“\. New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 

\ phia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
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DAIRY NOTES 

All farmers should have a silo. 


Cows need succulent feed in fall 
winter. 








and 





Pure water and choice feed for the cows 
is the first need. 





Keep all vessels scrupulously clean with 
hot water and soap. 





Don’t try to make first-class butter 
without a dairy thermometer. Precision 
in temperatures is important; guessing is 
dangerous. 





In silo filling, cut corn one-half or three- 
quarters of aninch. That length insures less 
waste and a larger pack in the silo. 





Another advantage of dairying is that it 
provides a steady income throughout the 
year. You harvest corn and wheat once a 
year. You harvest milk twice a day and 
turn it into ready cash. 





Good Cream Pays Best 

L. G. Rinkle, Missouri College of Agri- 
culture says the American farmer who 
sells cream should insist that the creamery 
grade his cream. This will tend to cull out 
the poor quality of cream and make possible 
a better grade of butter. Give the creamery 
a good grade of cream and they can make a 
good grade of butter. Good butter sells 
for a high price, therefore top prices can 
be paid for the cream. Better cream prices 
stimulate the farmer in obtaining better 
dairy cattle and increase the desire for a 
more careful study of economical milk 
production. 


_——_0-—--"- 

An up-to-date North Carolina dairy 
farm puts its milk on the market mainly in 
the form of ice cream. Four men milk the 
sixty-five cows with electric milkers run by 
power produced on the farm. Artificial ice 
is also made on the place for transforming 
the milk into ice cream. 


—_——_—_0-—-——=—~ 
Bacteria Falling in Milk 
_ The bacteria falling into milk from the 
air of the stable have long been considered 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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important factors in producing high counts. 
Investigations made in the stable of the 
station at Geneva and in several neighbor- 
ing stables, as reported in Bulletin No. 409, 
indicate that under all ordinary conditions 
the number of germs so entering the milk is 
negligible. 















_——_—_0--->-—> 
Clean Empty Milk Bottles 

As soon as a milk bottle is emptied, rinse 
it thoroughly with cold water. Do not 
return dirty bottles and do not use milk 
bottles except to hold milk. Returning 
dirty bottles to the milkman may mean 
that a few days later either you or your 
neighbors will get contaminated milk. 
Milk bottles should never be taken into a 
sick room. In case of infectious or conta- 
gious disease, all bottles should be boiled 
thoroughly and should not be returned to 
the dealer without the express permission 
of the attending physician. Such diseases 
easily can be made epidemic through dis- 
regard of this precaution. Bulletin 413, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agri. 

——-0-—-—-—_— 

Improvement in agriculture must come 
from an intelligent and united effort to 
solve the questions that continually con- 
front us. We assert unqualifiedly that 
there is nothing fundamentally or fatally 
wrong with agriculture, but there is room 
for great improvement in each of the thou- 
sand and one phases of it. The analyses 
show that it is the farmer himself that needs 
further development in spirit, technique, 
knowledge, and social adaptability. This 
would suggest, then, that the institutions 
which provide the opportunities for such 
improvement are most important, viz.: 
schools, churches, granges, farmers’ clubs, 
co-operative business enterprises, etc. Still 
more must it be remembered that the most 
effective and lasting improvement in agri- 
culture can be made only by properly edu- 
cating and training the children—the future 
farmers. 


—_———_0—-_-"-"— 

“Have you heard that the fruit crop 
is a failure?” 

“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntassel. “I 
knew somethin’ about it before I read the 
reports. If the crop wasn’t a failure ther’d 
‘be so much fruit that it wouldn’t bring any 
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kind o’ prices in the market. I can’t see 
much reason either way for my gettin’ jp. 
terested an’ excited.” —Washington “Star.” 


—_—_—————_O "= 
“Ol Nutmeg’s’”’ Sayings 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
Joe Cone 
Sometimes the slow hoss gits home fust, 





It takes patience tew fish, an’ some-thin’ 
more tew ketch ’em. 





Watermelons grow on moonlight nights— 
ef they ain’t took ’fore mornin’, 





Don’t never a caount yewr chickens il] 
they hev got by the ‘‘pip” age. 





Fire-water is all right in its place, but its 
place is on a fire. 





The under dorg may git the symperthy, 
but what’s thet compared tew a good lickin’? 





There is a time fur dignerty, but never a 
time fur sarcasm. 





A loose character will git intew a tight 
place sooner or later. 





Some people couldn’t git ahead ef they 
didn’t push someone else behind. 





Ef wishes wuz hosses they’d be skeerd 
uv autermobiles jest the same. 





Ev’ry dorg hez his day, an’ some uv ’em 
have more than they orter. 





It’s all right tur give people credit, but 
they shouldn’t keep it tew long. 





Ef they wuz less writ abaout farmin’ 
perhaps more people would make farmin’ 


pay. 
a 


Farmers’ Banks 

To Mr. Green: Will you tell me what 
the farmers reserve banks are for? Can 
a farmer borrow money from these banks 
to purchase a farm with instead of giving a 
mortgage to some individual who may close 
the mortgage any time, or must they even 
give you a reasonable time? I am enclosing 


ostage stamp for reply mail.—N. H. Gab- 


er, Pa. 





Reply: I know of no farmers reserve 
banks. Probably you refer to federal re- 
serve banks, some of which loan on mott- 
gages but some of them do not. Our largest 
bank in Rochester is a federal reserve bank, 
but it does not loan on mortgages. 





$275 MOTORCYCLE GIVEN 


Can you find the hidden words in the circle? Try it, 


The words form the name ofa yak owe farm 7 
ne. Send in your answer w 
27000 FREE VOTES your name and address at once 
this Puzzie and you will be considered in 
the awarding of the $275.00 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
and 16 other Grand Prizes we 
will give away on October 81. 
1916. Answer today and we 
will give you 1000votes toward 
the $275.00 Motorcycle. In case 
ofa tie duplicate prizesaward- 
ed. Whether you win Motor- 
cycle ornot if you take part 
in contest you get 2 Valuable 
ize and Cash Reward. Send 
Puzzle Solution NOW. 


FARM LIFE. .Bept GG9 Spencer, ind. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind . y 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with < 


[ABSOREINE] 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, 
Swollen Veins and Ulcers. $1 and $2 bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence’”’ free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
windrows. Man and horse cuts and 


shocks equal to a Corn Binder. Sold 


in every state. Price only $22.00 with fodder binder. Testimon- 
ials and catalog FREE showing picture of harvester 
PROCESS MFG. CO., Dept. 182, Salina, Kan. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green’s Fruit Grower mailed free 
to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FR GROWER Co. 
Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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attachment and harvester cuts and 
throws corn in pile on harvester or 
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the cans should be kept clean as well as 





Notice how clean and attractive is the milk room 





Attractive Scene on a Dairy Farm near Rochester, N. Y. 


the hands and the clothes of the workers. 


jacent to the yard where the cows are milked. I remember years ago seeing 
a milk house ow. the center of which flowed a stream of water from a spring nearby, which cooled the room. How important that 
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The Uneventful Life of the Farm Girl 
Written for Green’s Fruit Growe 
By Mrs. Belle M. Patterson, Mich. 


Reading a short article in one of the stand- 
ard farm weeklies, purporting to be written 
by an ex-farm gi i, in which she very much 
pitied and deplored the lonely unadvanta- 

us life of the average girl on the farm, the 
writer felt impelled to express a few thoughts 
along the same line “only different.” 

She also was @ farm girl, about twenty 
years ago, at a time when things were vastly 
different than they are today. She also 
went to a country school where the prin- 
cipal rule was “toe the mark,” but where, 
by the way, together with many other 
things, we were taught the A B C’s and to 

lI correctly, which is more than many 
city schools can boast in this advanced age 
of progress. She also attended a count 
Sunday school, and while our friend (who is 
now working in a store in the city) claims 
to have had no means of entertainment 
and amusement other than these, and there- 
by no inducement to stay in the country on 
the farm, I believe it was her own fault, 
as in both our public school and Sunday 
school the local talent made things lively 
in a social way the whole winter through. 
little plays were gotten up and enacted 
with considerable ability. Much credit 
was rightfully given a class of girls, who, 
under the direction of an old general in the 
amy, organized what was known as the 
Broom Brigade, a drill, by which they 
raised about $150. This sum was used to 
buy an organ and other necessary and use- 
ful articles for both the church and school- 
house. 

In these times of modern conveniences, 
the telephone, electric and acetylene lights 
for the farm home, the many interurban 
lines running through the country, auto- 
mobiles owned by many of the farmers, 
and schools of the most up-to-date type 
accessible to all, we cannot understand 
why the girl, or boy either for that matter, 
requires or merits any pity from their close- 
ly confined city friend, who. scarcely sees 

ylight the whole winter through, perspir- 


"ing and even fainting under the. electric 


fin the summer, having for her principal 
amusement the cheap (in every sense) mov- 
ing picture show. 

The writer remembers almost with rev- 
erence the joyful neigh of her very own 
saddle horse (long since passed away) as 
she gaily went to the pasture for him, back 
through the orchard, nibbling the juicy 
Snow apples on the way. She would give 
one to her old chum, and as he carefully 
bit it in half, stroke his glossy neck and 
ask: “Want to take me to town, Jim? 
Mother needs a spool of thread and I have 
an errand there also.’’ She can still see the 
look of real pleasure in his bright eyes, and 
the sharp upright ears, as she let down the 
two upper bars of the gate to the lane and 
bade him jump the other two. Then as 
saddle is adjusted correctly, she brings him 
to the old horse-block and from thence 
jumps into the side-saddle (now a thing 
of the past), and down the dusty road they 
80, or rather fly, for mother says they are 

me before she has hardly “turned round.” 
Nothing on the farm to interest the girl? 
Then pity the farm, or the owner, or the 
o mething must be wrong with one 

What though the sun is hot during berry- 
Picking time, and the hands are stained 
and tanned. What though at early sun- 


_ hse the call “Breakfast!” is heard. While 


the Weary city neighbor is trying in vain to 
sleep off the wearing nerve strain of yester- 
day’s toil among the many people who have 
her patience to the breaking point, 

and last night’s entertainment, you are out 
m the open gathering the luscious fruit, 
“eathing the pure air, passing an innocent 
.© companions in the field, thereby 
thee peals of laughter to ring out upon 
clear air, on which no one has a mort- 


Yon’t worry, my friend, about the bo 
Wishing to look for a wife among the net, 
~ aced, stylish city girls, if you, with 
a Wealth of natural attraction, do your 
; and make yourself worthy and ap- 
lative of the many advantages and 
all about you. 


Remarks by the Editor: I have often 
alluded to the possibility of improving the” 
fP portunities and general wales of the 
ee? — and the ae sameae. 

y ¢ ese good le are deprived 
pri 1 al people dep 


in which they 


e Green’s Fr 


should participate. Sometimes these good 
women are themselves in a measure to be 
blamed for the present condition of affairs, 
but in many cases it is the husband an 
father who is negligent or thoughtless or 
inconsiderate. If the father is so selfish 
and so blind as not to realize that his wife 
and daughters should have every oppor- 
tunity to enjoy such limited facilities as 
there are in the country for social enjoy- 
ment, he is making a serious mistake. The 
church is or should be the leading social 
medium in the rural districts. If the farmer 
shows no interest in the church and is not 
willing to give his wife and a op- 
— of attending the church regular- 

and of attending the church socials, he 
should be censured. 

If the farmer or fruit grower does not 
interest himself in the neighborhood feeling, 


TY making friends with neighbors and doing 


something to bring about social gatherings 
of the neighbors, he is not doing all that he 
might do to make it pleasant for himself, 
his family and his neighbors. 

The daughters of the family should 
have an opportunity to meet intelligent 
and worthy young men. Sometimes, but 
rarely I trust, the father objects to his 
daughter meeting young men, fearing that 
one of the young men may marry the girl 
and thus remove from the farm a helpful 
member. Do not object to the church being 
something of a matchmaking institution. 
It is coming to be generally understood 
that the church which is not more or less 
of a matchmaking institution, furnishing 
opportunities for the worthy young men to 
meet worthy young women with the object 
a. matrimony, is not properly filling its 
office. 


_——_—__0-—-"—" 
There is no more Lucullan feast than this 
At which I daily sit; ' 
Laughter and sunshine, love, a tender kiss 
These are the sweets of it. 


If, by some chance, black storm clouds 
lowly bend 
My-unresisting head, .. _ 
It is no symbol that joy shall end. 
For stil:my feast is spread. 


A day will come with laughter just as sweet, 
The sun will fill the air, 

Love still be young, but other li 
I shall have had my s 


—_——0o-->—>——"—"—~> 
Have a High Food Value 

Grapes, peaches, apples and pears are 
all rich in acids and salts, and in addition 
they contain a large percentage of the car- 
bohydrates, proteids and fats which we 
associate with such foods as meat and bread. 
Almost any fall fruit has such high food 
value that the housewife is justified in pre- 
serving it in a variety of forms, to meet the 
demands of winter appetites for solid sub- 
stances and nutriment. . 

Canning is the cheapest method of pre- 
serving fruits and the purest. Jam, fruit 
butter are all more palatable and nutritious, 
but the latter to be perfect must be absolute- 
ly smooth which requires constant stirring 
in the final stages. 

As a large quantity can be handled al- 
most as easily as a little, it is best to make 
considerable butter at one time. Bacteria 
cause little harm in stored butters, but they 
must be protected from molds; this is best 
done by sealing them in jars in the same 
manner as canned fruits. 

In jelly-making power, crab apples prob- 
ably take the lead, followed in order by 
apples and grapes. These fruits contain 
considerable quantities of a substance called 
pectin, which causes the sweetened juice 
to harden when heat is applied. Peaches 
and pears contain too little pectin to make 
good jellies, but may be used for this pur- 
pose in combination with crab apples. A 
wide variation in the flavor of jellies can 
be obtained by the addition of different 
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to all 


owners 
of 


cows you 
ought to write for this book, 
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various phases of 


cal nature of its contents: 


**How a Dairyman Made Good’’— 
a real story of a real farmer, who start- 
ing with iaiiiodt nothing, built up a fine 
dairy herd and made a big success. 


**Year Around Feeding of Dairy 
Cows’’—by an authority whose advice 
is well worth heeding. The importance of 
proper feeding deserves more attention from 
every Cow owner. 


**How to Judge a Dairy Cow.’’— 
shows by illustrations what points to look 
for in a dairy producer—explains es- 

jal qualifications of a good dairy cow. 


to Test Cows,” etc. 





Thousands of dollars have been 


post card, mentioning this paper. 


IS book was written for the 
man with only two cows just as 
much as for the man with 

twenty. In it has been gathered to- 
gether a great fund of valuable in- 
formation on subjects which are of vital 
interest to every cow owner. And while the 
dairying are treated by the best and 
highest authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written ‘ 
in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. 
Here are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the practi- 


Then there are splendid articles on “Alfalfa,” “Ventilation of Dairy Barns,” “Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle,” “Improving the Herd with a Good Bull,” “Care of Freshening Cows,” “How 
Numerous dairy rations, suitable for various sections of the 2 
are given, and various milk and dairy tables as well as tables of weights and measures, 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 
spent in the ‘preparation-of this book,.and if you, - 
eo you certainly ought to write for a copy and read it from cover to-cover: The 

is absolutely free. Just fill out the coupon or send 





of good 
cow sense 


‘Building Up a Dairy Herd”’— 
a practical gives some sound advice 
on this important subject. 

** The Farm that Won’t Wear Out’’ 
—shows that the farm where cows are 
kept, and the fertility returned to the soil, 
improves instead of deteriorates. 

YE: Care of Cream on — 
—quality is as important as quantity. 
oan lithe and brings big returns. 

**Silos and Silage’’ — one of the best 
chapters in the book. Full of silage facts 
that every farmer ought to know. 





the information requeated on @ - 





Separator is. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your New Dairy Handbook. I keep_______cows 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don’t do). The make of my 


used years 





Name 





Town 


State + RFD. 
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flavoring matter and by combining various 
fruits. With the abundant material avail- 
able in the fall, no housewife should be con- 
tent unless her jelly is first-class. The color 
should be pleasing to the eye, the flavor 
pleasing to the taste, and the texture such 
that a — of jelly when turned into a plate 
will roll about without sticking or breaking 
into pieces. 

Dried fruits are-so nutritious and so wel- 
come as a change in the winter menu, that 
the surplus fruit should be utilized in this 
way. The work is not so trying as it seems; 
a little time is required each day, but after 
the process once begins only a little labor 
daily is necessary. As the fruit shrinks 
rapidly in the early stages, handling it be- 
comes easier as the drying progresses. 

—_———_)O-—__-_—- 


We surely appreciate the ‘Fruit 
Grower.’’ It is one of the most prized 
periodicals that comes to us and we 
take nearly two dozen papers in all.— 
Dr. L. D. Caldwell, Va. . 





I am sending a dollar to renew m 
subscription to the ‘Fruit Grower.” 
We would miss its monthly visits very 
much as I think we have taken it wy | 
all the time since it was first published. 
We like it all, but especially the edi- 
torial pages.—Leola L. Edson, Mass. 


Green’s Fruit Grower. ‘Signal 
vice’? Barometer received, and it is a 
beauty. I thank you.—Clarence F. 
Kephart, Pa. 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOK’S~ APPLI- 

ANCE the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discov- 
ery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has Automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws Sg broken 
parts together as you 
would a broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent 
ontrialtoproveit. Pat. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Letters From ‘The People 


“Prudent questioning is the half of knowledge.’’—Proverb 


. SENSES OF TREES 
Something Almost Human in Some of 
¢ Plants’ Actions 
Exchange 

Mr. James Rodway, who is the curater 
of the Bri Guiana museum and an em- 
inent botanist declares that plants have 
at least three of our five senses—feeling 
taste and smell—and that certain tropical 
trees smell water from a distance and will 
move straight toward it. 

But trees not in the tropics can do as 
well. A resident of an old Scotch mansion, 
says a writer in the Scotsman, found the 
waste pipe from the house repeatedly choked. 
Lifting the slabs in the basement paving, 
he discovered thatthe pipe was completely 
encircled by poplar roots. They belonged 
to a tree that grew some thirty yards away 
on the opposite side of the house. 

Thus the roots had moved steadily toward 
the house and had penetrated below the 
foundation and across the basement until 
they reached their goal, the waste pipe, 
150 feet away. Then they had pierced a 
cement-joining and had worked their way 
in long, tapering lengths inside the pipe 
for a considerable distance beyond the house. 

There seems something almost human in 
such unerring instinct and perseverance in 


surmounting obstacles. 
_—_———_O—-—"" 
Ohio Fruit Queries 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—1. How can 
plums be prevented from rotting after 
reachi full size, i.e., about the time they 
ripen. Even the Damson rotted somewhat 

year. 


2. I am preparing a strawberry bed. 
About July 10, I plowed a thin sod and 
sowed it in cow peas. I am going to plow 
these under as soon as the growing season 
is over. Shall I sow rye for winter 
eover or will it be too late to do any good? 


I will in the spring and some 
_ ertilizer. How shall I it? 
ow much? And what kind? e soil is 


not strong. I do not wish to use any barn- 
yard manure. The plot contains 3200 
sa. ft. Please answer in The Fruit Grower. 

3. What about fall bearing strawberries? 
—James G. Keeling, Ohio. 


Reply: 1. At Green’s Fruit Farm we 
find that the plums most liable to rot are 
those where the fruit is so crowded on the 
trees that each specimen is touched on all 
sides with other plums. Where the fruit 
is properly thinned or with varieties that 
do not set abnormal quantities of fruit, 
rotting is not so frequent. The Damson 
and Lombard set fruit in sufth vast abun- 
dance they sometimes rot owing to the 
connecting ropes of fruit that appear on 
every branch. While a spray of Bordeaux 
mixture or any fungicide spray in July 
might be helpful, I think it could not 
relied upon in all instances to prevent rot. 

. In preparing ground for a strawberry 
bed or plantation, one of the main things 
is to subdue the soil thoroughly, destroying 
all grass and weeds. A potato or corn field 
that has been well cultivated the past year 
will be a good place for starting a straw- 
berry bed or plantation, but the soil should 
2 natv~ally well drained or else drained by 

e. 


As regards fertility, any soil that will 
produce good corn, wheat or potatoes will 
—— a good fair crop of strawberries, 
ut you can nearly double the yield of 
strawberries by applying stable manure 
the year before planting, or by applyin 

about 500 Ibs. of ordinary commerci 

fertilizer containing potash, ees 
acid and nitrogen. 200 or 300 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda alone would a the yield, 
but it must not be applied until the plants 











Whys and Wherefores 

of Fall Spraying 
is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it ig the 
best time to spray. This booklet will be sent 
out by te B.G. Pratt Co. 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
“SCALECIDE” at a very early date. If you 
are not on their mailing list, send them a 
postal today giving the number — trees 
and your dealer’s name and you receive a 
copy free. Address Dept. F. nia 





have grown substantially to take up the 
fertility, otherwise the nitrate of soda will 
leach away and disappear. The objection 
to stable manure is that if not applied the 
year previous, it contains the seeds o 
grass and weeds. I have known a thousand 
pounds of commercial fertilizer, known to 
the farmers as phosphate, containing potash 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, to be applied 
to one acre of strawberries, but this 1s an 
excessive amount and should be applied 
with discretion and not all at one time. 
The foliage of strawberries may be injured 
by applying chemical fertilizers, especially 
when the foliage is wet. 

I have had no success with fall bearing 
strawberries. 


——————0—--— 
Budding and Grafting 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I note your ar- 
ticle as to “Treatment of Root Grafts.” 
I take it you use roots from seedlings. Could 
ood, vigorous and fibrous roots from old 
orchard trees be grafted successfully upon 
scions to act. as feeders until scions threw 
out roots of their own? 

Could apple scions be successfully grafted 
upon pear ings? 

Can peach seedlings be dug up and bud- 
ded this spring, or must they be budded in 
the row and possibly later in the season? 

We have many hickories and black wal- 
nuts. Could they not be grafted into better 
and larger varieties? They are too small 
to be of value commercially now. Is it 
difficult to top work nut bearing trees?— 
E. V. W., Indiana. 


Reply: Probably healthy, fresh dug 
roots from large apple trees might do for 
root grafting, but I have never seen any 
roots used except those from one or two year 
old seedlings. 

Apple scions could not be successfully 


ted on pear gs. 
h seedlings are not transplanted. 
Seed planted this fall and begin to 
grow in May and are budded where they 


og 





stand in the latter part of August 


The grafting of nut trees is difficult. No 
one but an expert can expect to succeed in 
grafting nut trees. 


Apricots 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you kindly 
tell me why my apricots split open just be- 
fore ripening and crack all over? This has 
happened for three years, or ever since the 
tree began bearing. ae 

What kind of wire is used for trellises in 
vineyards?—Alfred Marzorati, N. J. 


Reply: I have had no experience with 
the fruit of apricot trees splitting, therefore 
do not know what to recommend. They 
do not split in this locality. , 

What we used to call ordinary fence wire 








be is the kind most often used for grape vine 


trellises. The main thing is to have it large 
enough to strongly support the vines and 
to resist rust. 


—- 0o-"— 
An Old Apple Tree 

Mr. Charles A. Green: I am sending you 
several apples from trees that are over one 
hundred yearsold. Thelargest treemeasures 
over seven feet around trunk and still bears 
good crops. I understand they seldom miss. 
I have only owned the farm about five years. 
Richard Hill, the wealthiest man in this 
section of his day, set them. His daughter, 
who lived on the adjoining farm and who 
died last October in her 93d year, remem- 
bered well the trees bearing when she was 
a girl, and ate apples from them almost 
all her life. I aes on the farm of a grand- 
son. Can you name the apples?—Elza 
Sickles, Pa. 


Reply: Accept thanks for the beautiful 
apples which you so kindly send me. The 
skin is yellow, well covered. and splashed 
with <3 4 The size is medium or smallish. 
The quality is good, mild sub-acid. Flesh 
yellow. I cannot name them. 





—————-_ 70. 
Apple Cider and Fruit Growers Scrap 
Book 


Green’s Fruit Grower:— Can you tell me 
how to make apple Cider stay apple Cider 
and not ferment? Can you put me in 
touch with a man that thoroughly under- 
stands makingapple cider and apple vine- 





n G 
f Grower has published methods 


gar as I want to put in a plant to work up 
my cull apples.—F. B. Wright, Wash. 


reen’s Fruit 
of keeping 
cider sweet. Those interested in cider 
making should make clippings treating of 
this subject, so that they can refer to them 
later. An indexed scrap book is a handy 
thing for any business, particularly for the 
fruit grower. You could have different de- 
partments: one on cider and vinegar mak- 
ing, another on insects and insecticides, 
another on picking, gathering and marketin 
apples, another on strawbe culture aa 
marketing, another on raspberry culture 
and marketing, another on grape culture 
and marketing, another on pear culture and 
marketing, another on quinces, cherries, 
peaches and other fruits, with an index 
stating on which page to look for the clip- 
pings treating of the subject desired. 

I do not know where you can get the man 
you want. 





Reply:—Every seaso 


——_O—" 
Peach from Sandly Lake, Pa. 

Reply: Accept thanks for the large and 
handsome peach which you so kindly have 
sent me. It is a freestone peach with deep 
gp og flesh and yellow skin. It seems to 

e a good shipper. The quality is fairly 
good. You say it reproduces itself from 
the pit. There are some peaches that will 
do this. There is an inclination in all of the 
Crawford type of peach to reproduce itself, 
and yet Samuel Rump had twelve acres of 
seedlings, among which he found only one 
variety which was of notable value, and 
this proved to be the Elberta peach, which 
has been worth millions of dollars to this 
country. I should be glad to receive some 
of the seed, as you suggest. 

—_———_0o—__—_—- 
Black. Knot on Plum Trees 

I have a young orchard of plum trees and 
black knots are coming out on them. Cut- 
oy them off doesn’t seem to do any good 
so I am enclosing a stamped envelope and 
will you kindly answer me as soon as pos- 
sible telling me what to do for them.—Mr. 
John Wheeler, N. H. 


Reply: At Green’s Fruit Farm we are 
not troubled with black knot on plum trees, 
largely for the reason that we keep our plum 
trees in well cultivated soil where they are 

wing thriftily. I have noticed that black 
ot is most serious in plum trees that are 
a ewer and that receive no attention or 
tivation. When black knot does appear 
the affected branches should be cut off 
immediately and burned. If trees are vigor- 





‘ous they resist germs of disease, just as 


healthy, strong men resist disease germs 
that might destroy or endanger men more 
worn out or feeble. 


—_———0-->-——"" 
Reply to Massachusetts Letter 

Thanks for your interesting letter. The 
Joseph Harris mentioned is the one you 
refer to. He had great success in growing 
the most beautiful Northern Spy apples. A 
barrel of these Spy apples from his farm 
was received and accepted by Queen Vic- 
toria. Probably nothing finer in the way 
of Spies ever crossed the ocean. The or- 
chard is about forty yearsold. I have known 
it for nearly thirty years but have never 
known the soil to be cultivated in this or- 
chard. Swine were confined there and they 
did some cultivating with their noses in 
tearing up the sod. 

—_——_0O—"" 
How to Apply for Work 

An eighteen year old girl from Texas 
wishes to secure a position as clerk in a 
dry goods store, but so far has not been 
successful. She is now going to apply to 
another store and wants to ener: 

1. What to say if she has an interview 
with the manager. 

2. What to write if she applies for a 
position by letter. 

3. What to telephone. 





Reply: Large department stores employ 
a man whose principal work is to pass upon 
the qualifications of applicants for work, 
that is he hires and discharges the clerks. 
This man is skilled in reading character 
and in sizing up the ability of an applicant. 
His first inquiry will probably be, “What 





can you do?” Do not. say, as usual 
you can do almost anything, for there ot 
many things you cannot do. You 

run an engine, a street car or an automoh; 
Tell him candidly what you think van 
best fitted for. He probably will ask 
what kind of work you have been rH eg 
Your answer should be truthful, a 

If you write a letter asking for a Position 
your ——_ will be a recommend or g 
detriment, as will your method of expression 
and spelling. Write plainly, indicat 
what you are best qualified for and what 
wages you expect. 

I would not telephone in any instange 
asking for a position, or for information 
about a position. The firm to whom cu 
apply desires to see the applicant, The 
applicant is an unknown quantity until she 
has been seen and has been questioned, Be 
neatly and cleanly dressed, but not showily 
_ Do not be satisfied after having been te. 
jected by one, two or three places where 

ou have looked for employment, Keep 
ooking for weeks and months. Neyer say 
fail. 
_——_0—_—_—- 
Dangerous to Orchards 

Mr. Charles A. Green: Will you Please 
let me know through the Fruit Grower if 
red cedar trees around an orchard will give 

lums, peaches and apples the cedar rust? 

y plums and peaches rot on the trees, | 
have heard it said that cedars cause rot, 
Are hogs running in orchard injurious to jt? 
—D. A. Moore, Iowa. 


Reply: It has been stated through the 
rural press that cedar trees do convey to 
fruit trees a rust or fungus that is injurious, 
but I have had my doubts on this subject, 
I have not seen it stated that cedar trees 
caused rot in plums or peaches and do not 
think they are responsible for the rotting, 





A iE RE A 
Pears from Apple Scions 


Mr. C. A. Green: I once grafted a pear 
into a healthy apple tree. I got no apples, 
but I did get some of the finest pears | ever 
saw. But it evidently grew too fast, as one 
year while it was well laden with fruit, there 
—— a strong wind that broke it off at the 
stub. 

I also had experience in grafting the red 
— cherry,—also a sweet cherry, the May 

uke, I think,—into the little red, wild 
cherry, that grows so plentiful in some 
parts of York state. This took place about 
: — south of Rochester where I then 

ved. 

The cherries all did well. I have reason 
to believe that the pear will do well, grafted 
into the apple. This took place about the 
year 1850.—Joel E. Parks, Mich. 


Editor’s Note: I have made apple scions 
grow temporarily on pear tree. I have not 
supposed it possible that a pear tree 
to — would, from the apple scions bear 
pear fruit. 





Ants Attacking Small Fruits 

John Lusetti writes that the ants seem to 
be injuring his currant bushes and other 
small fruit plants apd asks for a remedy. 
Any insect that eats the foliage can be 
destroyed by a poison spray like pars 
green or arsenate of lead. I have nevet 
known ants to do injury such as you 
mention. 

—o———_ 
Do Woodpeckers Get Drunk? 

The question is seriously asked Pro- 
fessor Burges Johnson in “Harper's Mag 
zine” as the result of certain observations 
in a camp in Maine. Eminent nat 
to whom Professor Johnson wrote 
Ernest Thompson Seton says: “The oa 
of woodpeckers getting drunk on ferme 
sap is an absurd fable.” John Burro r 
answers: “Both birds and insects might 
drunk on the fermented sap.” Emest ig 
Baynes, of Meriden, N. H., says: 1 do 
not think it impossible, perhaps not "a 

robable.” Professor J. B. Watson, 

ohns Hopkins, says: “I have seen rob! 
in a ‘loggy’ condition upon over a re 
in the south.” The above is irom 
Outlook. 


. A. Green’s Reply: Surely it ® 
ssible for birds or an other animale 
come drunk. I have heard, but ‘ 

vouch for the truthfulness of the statemet 
that a farmer found his turkeys 
dead upon his lawn. He picked 


Y 
laced them in a pile on his porch and wee 
A to supper. To his astonishment on his 
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return 2 few hours later he found the turkeys father was. I want to ask a few questions 
ing about. the place in a drunken and would like a personal reply. 
er. He discovered that the The land on my farm is too heavy and 
n brandied cherries which been has too many depressions for good berry 
wn out into the yard by the housewife. land, so I bought five acres of sandy land 
But the fact that animals are acting strange- and set it to berries. I bought rasp- 
jyisno more indication that oe are drunk berry plants of a nursery with certificate 
that men are drunk when t y act ina of inspection, but in two years crown gall 
quer manner, a8 men often do. I doubt if and root gall had worked such havoc that I 
fit juices can develop enough alcohol plowed up the reds. I used the land two 
from the rays of the sun to cause drunken- = ago for potatoes, beans last year, and 
ness in birds, but this is not impossible. uckwheat with June clover seeding this 
—_—0——_—_ 


season. 
In the Plum Orchard 1. Do you think it would be safe to 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—Can you tell me plow under buckwheat and seeding and 
how I can make profitable and good bearin 


set out next spring to red raspberries again 
trees out of an orchard of plum trees whic 


of stock? Would the germs of crown 
lamseriously thinking of cutting down for ne oan at y aapanse, —. eee 
frevood? I have done everything I can 5.4, 7 blackberri ‘Although 
think of or have ever heard of to promote }.54 i - mil - wa ee 
the fruiting qualities, but have NO {Glled badl a I fin dal y th y bt 
I plugged some, tied some off; I *. Y, an: a lot of them allec 
omer in Suanamet as I heard that was With crown gall, sometimes a re high. 
good, but it did not seem to help much. mg age ” —_ par arr : fo cy 
Now I ask your opinion. Do you think I & _ ace ’ - would 1% pay 
had better cut them down? It seems a pity = The. ce agp ous abl 
as they are all nice old trees and make lots} 4", = ee oe th i!" “1 
fnew growth every year, also send up a jv “pe Canes form too near the suriace, = 
ht of shoots out of the ground all aroun they blow out easily and grow more sprawl- 
them. I'do not know the exact, variety of merce neue. Does the gall or anthracnose 


pin, but they are a large yellowish red. 4. I am eager to have a berry patch as I 





am a subscriber to your paper and I 


bene F _~ can get pickers easily at a nearby village. 
aa —S beat for a fruit grower. A neighbor wants me to plant an. acre o 
saned yad his land on shares. Do you think this 





’ . e would pay, and what share could I afford 
C. A. Green’s Reply: Since plum trees to give and I furnish the plants, set them 


ae prolific bearers and as a rule produce Lee 
more fruit than is desirable for the good of ong pred eee trimming, 


the trees, I feel confident that your plum eae i 

tres are of no value, being’ worthless > wig oa — = woe » F gosh 

varieties, and that they should be up- US Plan ye rom the old patc 

rooted and burned. I say burned because a apts a asa gg pe 

old plum trees are liable to contain germs = ae Spe: ger ait De 

of fungus diseases. It may be that your = see 2 a apes - ve you 

varieties of plum are not self-fertilizing in ®2Y Questions, but you nave so many in- 
quiries from others that I know you must 


blossoms. fe 
The plum is not receiving the attention be very busy.—W. E, Cody, Michigan. 
Reply: 1. 


today that it should receive on its merits. : 
There are many varieties that are of most as a rule the ea phate men = 
excellent quality, scarcely surpassed b ae: ened 


y : 
Pil ak ‘ the same fruit which has 
any other be Juicy, a pee ‘ _ there: y neocon :2 pg c= 


possessed . . . . 
Dist is highly prized by the housewife. ston Jo Planting the re repberris afte 
for canning and for many other p * be more danger of root gall on such land 
Eeremborated pe dcied methey come tm oy gall is not so frequent on hill ground 
a they are highly nutritious, that te tall drained _— 
blesome and appetizing. ‘. 2. If your plants were injured by the 
Apple Suaiies mild winter of 1914-15, the indications are 
Mr. Charl Pl that your location is a severe one and that 
tek tles A. Green:—What causeS you need hardy varieties. I know of no 
oe spots on the surface of omen: and remedy for root gall. Ask your experiment 
vhat will prevent the same. Also wi station as regards anthracnose. 
causes apples to fall from trees just after 3° J do not think that gall or anthracnose 
they have formed, the stem of the apple has the effect you speak of. 
drying up.—M. Adelman, Mass. ‘ 4. = not advise my a to a 
ruits on shares since it is difficult to decide 
Reply: The black spots are probably what share the grower should have and 
vould be’, fungus. — so, the remedy what part of the expense of picking, culti- 
bar an application of Bordeaux mix- vating and the purchase of plants the owner 
I i connection with a poisonous spray. of the land should provide for. 
cannot say what causes apples to f 5. I would not use young plants secured 
‘you suggest. The weather has something from a diseased plantation. 
todo with blossoms falling. Heavy drench- 
ig rains may have this effect or some 
mature = nau nennmnee So Oe p> Fruit in one form or another should ap- 
a not troubled in the ways you mention. Petle on the table at every meal. With a 


tle care 7 can vary your desserts or 
Clearing off New Land 


—a = so that your family Pe 

, js ' ways have that zest on coming to the 

men's Fruit Grower:—I have recently table, that is such an aid both to appetite 
ved into the suburbs and have several and digestion. 

dihans, nat are covered by locust and ‘The most useful fruit of all is of course 

; Trees you 'y inform me : 

lie tess end Toots can te Milled rm te apple, but at this season of the year 


tits and chemicals without injuring tho Dire ent ee th elt nee tans 
SE empeck to plaiet anamp i lace, and we relinquish it till next fall. 


i . se ruit trees and fruit are still with us, 
toys fall and if you will kindly inform me and with different ‘westiemnt Soak tat 
res prepare the soil I will very much used in winter, are very delightful. They 
Sling up the sull for veeetables and while “oud, be, thoroughly chilled, and indeed 
the ground seems good, thin Pitas een = be half frozen if desired. 


ng Well—M. H. Cornfield, Pa. 

er ere Waal He thrills to hear the crickets croon 
Reply: You have a serious job to clear Beneath the arches of the noon, 
the land of locust and elderberry, both of When the red harvest promise smiles 
mich send up shoots from pieces of roots. From all the fruited orchard aisles; 


W of no remed t to grub out And gleans more glory from the hues 
the roots and keep 5 Msgoncal coltiveted That on the hill slopes flame and fuse— 


by plowin ile Senses in th 
g for several years. Meanwhile Senses in them a stronger spell 
im crops can be grown’ thine until the _ Than in the radiant dyes that glow 


is subdued. Do not plant trees or On canvases by Raphael 
f8 on such soil until the locust and And Angelo. 
tdetberry are eradicated. > 
cctiaasiaaibdalaipiniies 
Init Advice Wanted in Michigan 








_——_——_0-—-->-——-—— 
Good to Eat at All Times 





» Experience has shown that + and 
brass or other copper alloys sh uot, be 
. supplies 
this farm for perhaps thirty years. and that iron should be well tinned rather 


Soh A. Green:—Your paper has been used as piping for acetylene 
Tm 


Green’s Fruit Grower 









We-hear much of preparedness for war, 
but me Railway Business speak sa has Only 
in out one way to prepare for peace. f 
Will One Year to Pay 


our legislators have the statesmanship Suva the Butters 
S94 ees 





to grapple with this peobiem, the pressing 
one of our times and one that interests apenme sieso 
every worker, every business man and every a titetime. 95 

investor?—Leslie’s. sises up to 1-2 shown bare 


30 Free Trial ove Py wat 
cere arta ae 


—_—_——_O""" 
Troy “‘Times”—Cleaning up and keeping 


ange ee — Yor d them the love ma become = tery a ge 
or the uti that expression in ss 
flowers, foliage and verdure. he season zits [EE 
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when the earth makes its finest display is 





at hand, and everyone can do something 
to make the home more pleasing to the eye. 





The poorest can afford at least a potted 
plant, and that would give a touch of na- 
ture’s charm to the home. 
_—_——_— OO -—" 
The new bridge across the Tiber at Rome, 
having a span of 328 feet, is the longest 
reinforced concrete arch in the world. 


MEET US 


At the New York State Fair 


Secretary’s office 





Applying electric currents to the base 
of the brain, a Berlin ne ees has found 
a way to give sleep to the sleepless. 


Spain in 1915 mined 2,402,000 tons of 
coal and imported 1,200,000 tons. 


127 varieties of apples, 





and see you personally. 





There is a great demand in Poochow, 


China, for American made clocks. Rochester, N. Y. 








Green’s Nursery Company 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 11th to 16th. 
Make yourself and family at home in 
our tent, on Onondaga Avenue near the 
on the Grounds. You 
will be interested in seeing many of our 
J and peaches, . 
which will be on display. - Ask us your 
uestions on varieties and plantings. 
e shall be pleased to shake your hand 

















SY It will soon be time for Fall Spraying. Get your orchards 
and fruit trees In prime condition they will —— but 
scale oe 





for gasoll gi Au st les, la oe ort il, 
ine engine-- yles, ¢ or small, are 
dependable, proven and quaronteed.” Write today, 


NO. 150 ORANGE ST. : : 
CAND. OHIO. i " WINTER STA 
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GENERAL USE 





s\ y ~* 
f + POOR FRUIT 














& farmer and fruit grower as my than galvanized or nickel-plated. 





SS SS 
P.M. Sharples made the first separator in America (38 yearsago). 
Sharples has been the foremost and highest-class American 
separator ever since. The Sharples Separator factories are the 
largest and longest-established in America. Sharples machines 
are found in every dairying country of the world. The reason 
for this popularity is that Sharples Separators have invaluable 
patented advantages found on no other make, 


fj SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


eis the only separator that will skim clean at 
widely varying speeds. 

—#is the only separator that will give even cream at 
all speeds. 

—is the only separator that will skim your milk 
quicker when you turn faster. 

is the only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—no discs to clean. 

Many other strong exclusive features, Write for 

catalog to Dept. 66 e 

Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa.. 

$9 San Francisco Portland Toronto 

BEBHREHEEBEna 






; f Branches: Chicago 
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CIDER MAKING 
REVOLUTIONIZED 


INDFALLS, culls and unmar- 
ketable apples—ordinarily a loss 

to growers—now yield a handsome 
— made into cider with the 100% 
fficient Orchard Queen Cider Mill. 
Extracts every bit of the juice in a 
clean, sanitary way 
-making your cider 
bring bigest prices. 





ueen 
Cider Mill 
Grinds—Not Crushes—the Fruit 


ORCHARD Queen grates or grinds applesin- 
to fine pomace—breaks fruit cells open— 
allows all the juice to be easily extracted in 
pressing—insures greatest quantity and highest 

uality of cider, as juice is extracted in sanitary 

loth lined forms. (In ordinary crushing mills 
only half the juice is extracted and ina mussy, 
dirty condition.) Operates easily by hand or 
power. 

Write today for information of this 


marvelously efficient mill and how it 
turns your usual orchard losses into 
profits. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
3220 26th St. East, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IMPORTANT 


To Every Apple Grower. 


Turn your apple wastes into profit by making Good | 
Marketable Cider fm ey your wind- | 
falls, culls, es, etc. 


Mount Gilead 
Orchard Cider Presses 
will do it at any time or place. 
or power hy ic op 
hand screw. Capacity up to 8 
bbis. per day. All steel construc- 
tion:Fugged, strong and durable. 
Easily moved from orchard to 
orchard. Grater mounted on 
press. Write for catalog. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


104 Lincoln Avenue Mount Gilead, Ohia 
or Room 119 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y¥. 























SAVE YOUR AP 


PLES 
With a Monarch Hydraulic Cider Press : 
you canturn yourculls into good selling -ituie 
cider. You can also do custom p: ¥ 














LADDERS 
REAL ONES 


So light a womar can handle, 
ot ——" 


Winter Discounts. 


7 . The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
” er” Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator. 
Cheaper than canning—Less work—No loss— 
Cost, $3.50, $6.00 and $10.00. Send for catalog D 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4TH ST., PHILA., PAs 


G INSENG Ao GOLDEN SEAL 


ake more money in 

your back yard grow- 

ing these two plants than most people make off a 

100-acre farm. As a money maker nothing will equal 

it. Seed, 25c per package; 3 packages, 50c. Copy of 

“How to grow Ginseng and Golden Seal’’ free with 

each order for seed. ler seed now for fall plant- 
ing. Catalog free. 

Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 219F.St., Galesburg. Mich. 

















“We can supply any time before October first our 
“Quality’”’ Apple Box Shooks. Direct ship- 
ment from our several mills at suitable prices.”’ 


















The St. Regis Ras 
: crepe Green’s a Grower:—In —_ 
issue there appeared an inquiry regarding 
the St. Regis (everbearing) raspberry. In 
answer to this inquiry [ should lke to 
tell what I know about this berry. A 
small plantation was set out in early May, 
1915, (about 500 plants.) At the same 
time 300 Cuthbert were planted. The St. 
Regis made twice the growth of the Cuth- 
bert. In fact the St. Regis did exceedingly 
well while the Cuthbert did very poorly. 
The two varieties were planted side by side. 
The St. Regis bore sige heavily this year. 
The berries are large, dark red, not in any 
manner coarse in appearance, excellent in 
flavor (to my mind an improvement over 
the Cuthbert), good shippers, keeping 
quality the best, (we kept several pints 3 
ys in a cool room although picked too ripe 
for shipping, and the berries did not fall 
in the center as usually is the case.) 














Central Box & Package Co., Omaha, Neb. 








We picked every other day for 3 weeks 
and have at this time one or more pickings 
left. They are about one week earlier than 
Cuthbert with us. 

This variety stands severe winters as 
well or better than Cuthbert, they are 
vigorous growers, and suit us so well that 
we intend to confine ourselves to them ex- 
clusively for commercial purposes.  Al- 
though they are ed everbearing, any 
one intending a tryout should not consider 
this feature at all, as the continuous crop 
would not amount to mene Like 
most everbearing fruits they will have a 
few scattering berries throughout the sum- 


‘mer, merely enough to give them this 
characteri 


ristic. - 

A large per cent of new shoots will bear 

two or even three dozen berries, some an 
inch across at the base, but this should not 
be permitted as it weakens the shoot. It 
is much better to force the shoot to wood 
and confine its bearing to the peed time. 
Or if it is permitted to bear it should be 
removed with the old canes so as to direct 
growth into shoots which will bear the next 
year. 
Any grower of reds, (blacks as well) who 
wishes to have large berries at the end of 
the picking season will bear in mind that 
to do this it is absolutely necessary to limit 
each parent root to not over 3 new canes 
or shoots even in very rich ground. The 
new shoots and canes attain a size at this 
season which taxes the parent root to the 
limit to maintain, and so leaves less nour- 
ishment for the tail end of the crop. 

This year in tipping new canes in blacks 
I found long shoots with bloom on the tips. 
They appeared to be new canes, 
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The American Grape 

VITICULTURE is the oldest branch of 
horticulture, dating well back into antiquity 
when our civilization was young, save Taal 
Pearcy in Pacific Homestead. It is native 
speaking now of the Vinifera or European 
grape of Persia which is the cradle of the 
Arryan race. Seeds have been found with 
the Egyptian mummies buried —- 
5000 years before Christ’s time. mplete 
cultural directions were compiled by the 
historian Hesiod 3000 years ago. The 
white race has taken kindly to this 
polymorphic fruit from its infancy and 
as “the course of empire wended westward”’ 
the grape accompanied it thriving or perish- 
ing as the conditions permitted. 

The history of the persistent attempts 
to introduce the European grape into Amer- 
ica is a record of repeated failure. The 
climate of the Atlantic coast was unfavor- 
able and recourse was finally had after 200 
years of © epee effort to the wild native 
grape. e real foundation of the Amer- 
ican grape industry dates in the year 1849 
when Ephram Bull introduced the Concord. 
It is a seedling of a wild seedling and is the 
progenitor of most of our named varieties 
of today, being itself the valuable. Several 
varieties, notably the Isabella and the Ca- 
tawba, were grown earlier but gave place 
commercially to the blood of the Concord. 

Grapes are relished by all classes of people 
as fresh fruit in season and as jelly and juice 
throughout the year. Considering the ease 
with which they can be raised it is to be 
regretted that so many farm homes are 
without a single vine. There are several 
regions in Oregon where the American grape 
is grown in a commercial way. Near Oswego 
and in parts of Washington county thriving 
vineyards are cared for. Consumption 
of grapes in the towns and cities can be in- 
creased greatly if the markets are kept 
supplied with sweet ripe ones in season. 
A sour grape is an abomination and seldom 
enco a repeat order. 

The Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early, 
Diamond, Niagara and Delaware are the va- 
rieties largely planted in Oregon. The Con- 
cord is late in ripening and unless an early 
slope is to be had should be left alone as 
occasional losses of fruit more than offset 
its other good characters. nd 


———0—-"— 

Apple Conundrum. Given a boy, an 
apple tree, an apple, and a bird perched 
on the apple. How can the boy get the 
apple without disturbing the bird? The 
answer is, by waiting until the bird flies 
away from the apple. 
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Making Apple Cider 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower; J, 
one of your late issues I notice an artic 
in relation to making vinegar from apple 


cider. 

Some years I had consid 
perience in a aide mill of my powers 
is possible I may give your readers 
useful information on the subject, 

Not pleased with the arrangement ani 
management of ordinary custom mills, | 
first fitted 7 a small fixture for my ow 
use, worked by hand, to make sweet cider 
for apple sauce, jellies or other 
Presently the matter got noised about and 
we had calls from outside parties “to make 
a little just for us”. “We never knew wha 
cider was before’’, and the result was having 
a steam engine. I enlarged my works 
and worked for customers. I had no bing 
nor allowed a pile of apples to be unloaded 
about the premises, saying to all inquiries: 
“If you have not casks enough, bring som 
bags or baskets, for no fruit shall be her 
to freeze and rot. Neither will make 
cider or vinegar, and a pile or bins of apples 
allowed to “heat’’ will not make cider 
able of a second fermentation, though 
undamaged fruit may with the mixtur 
produce a ropy, miserable product called 
vinegar by those who know no better. 

Making vinegar in the ordinary way is 
a slow, wasteful process, destructive of 
casks and loss by evaporation and leakage, 

] large, open tanks, holding ten to 
thirty barrels standing adjoining my engine 
room, and when the engine was running 
for any of its purposes, threshing, grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood, cutting or pn 
feed, a small bellows, such as were 
about the old fire place, being attached 
to the crosshead, was forcing warm air 
through wooden tubes to the bottom of 
these tanks to boil up through the fluid, 
agitating, aerifying and acidifying the cider, 
We frequently made cider from choice, sound 
fruit, cleanly harvested, pressed in cloth 
in powerful presses that showed by sac 
charimeter, 20 to even 26 degrees, while 
the product by some mills under the care- 
less, if not absolutely dirty method showed 
ony. 12 or 13 degrees.—James S. Ingalste, 


————°""""" 


Cider That Will Not Turn to Vinegar 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Taking for grant 
ed Green’s Fruit Grower is as much interest- 
ed in the ultimate result of the grown fmuit 
and as such result, to the extent of some 
barrels of cider 10 years old and getting s 
shade too hard for a tetas but which 
refuses to turn to vinegar, I would ask: 
How can I turn them to vinegar? 

I think it is crab apple cider. It sparkles 
and bubbles like good champagne. If | 
put molasses in and then insert “vinegir 
mother” will I spoil it? I have put plenty 
vinegar mother in with no result. Am not 
now certain ‘if some sugar was put in the 
cider years ago.—J. G., Pa. 


Reply: I have no experience 
with crab apple cider further than! 








but on examination they were 
merely shoots of the canes near 
the base but above ground. The 
berries on them were very large. 
We tip the canes when they reach 
a height of about 20 or 22 inches. 
IT expect to tip some at about 15 or 
16inches. Then tipped so they will 
ride shoots to a length of even 6 
or 8 feet. It may be that if tipped 
at about 16 or even 14 inches they 
will send outside shoots in plenty 
and reduce the trunk of the cane 
thereby producing even better ber- 
Ties 


This year canes 20 and 22 inches 
high with 8 and 10 side shoots had 
so many {berries that the weight 
pulled them over.—Chas. Billhei- 
mer, Ind. 

—_—_—— 0-—" 

You can tell poison ivy because 
it has three leaves and a hai 
stem. Look for the hairy stem, 
that is a sure sign. Poison sumac 
has white berries instead of red. 


—_——_——_0--——-_—— 

If plants are watered at night 
they have a better opportunity to 
absorb the moisture than in the 
—* when the sun dries the 
so very rapidly. 


If troubled with weeds along 


that 











The above portrait so greatly resembles Henry Ford 


the reader ma 


conclude that the Ford automobile man 
has entered the field as a fruit grower, but such an idea is 
not intended to be conveyed. Our thought is that subscribers 
to Green’s Fruit Grower are likely to have an abundance 
of home grown, freshly picked fruits and 

with an attractive lawn with groups of rubs, 
on the borders, and with grape vines climbing up the walls f A 7 
of the dwelling and around the out buil e cause it makes oil—boil. 
happy expression on the face of the man, 
growing suggests. 


to be surrounded 
shrubs, vines and trees 
. Notice th 
of which fruit 


know it is of superior flavor. 1 cat 
not state why your crab. 
cider will not turn into vinegil. 
I can simply suggest the application 
of mother from a vinegar barr. 
Personally I have never found 
difficulty in converting cider into 
vinegar. If your cider was P 
in a whisky barrel this may have 
retarded the cider from turning 
a os adually fill up you 
y not gradually 
old vinegar barrels with this crab 
apple cider? 
——_-0-—"" 
Riddles 

What is that which goes, 
New York to Washington without 
moving?—The road. ; 

When is a tall man a little short 
When he hasn’t quite en0 
cash 


Which is the oldest tree ® 
England? The Elder Tree. ‘ 
Why were gloves never mee 
to sell? Because they were 
to be kept on hand. 
Of what trade 
tanner. 
Why is B like a hot fire? Be 


is the sun? 4 


What makes more noise that 
pig under a gate? Two pig 








gravel walks, sprinkle salt alo 
Snd they will die. / 
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cial pack, according to the American 


His Success with Apples to 
Apple Growers’ Association. Contrary 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 


ower: Ih to all expectations the export trade up to 
an article Earle W. Gage, N -Y. this date has been greater than for the same 
‘om apple George Lattig, a farmer in the Valley of period of last year. This means that 20 


Jdaho is making a fortune from his 40 acre per cent of the commercial pack will go 
rable ex. apple orchard. In the past seven years abroad, leaving 17,600,000 barrels for home 
Wn and it HI fom the 35 acre tract that is bearing, he consumption, or but a little over a peck 
ders some ald $44,890 worth of apples, while 10 acres for each individual. 

nore will soon be producing. It wasin the These figures indicate that the present 
pring of 1900 that he bought the land and depression in the apple market is abnormal 
undertook the serious undertaking of pre- at least in so far as the better grades of 
r my own MH paring his new apple home. He was a young apples are concerned. 

weet cider HB ion with limited capital, but he had red But what of the future? Statistics do 


cs blood and a purpose not. easily thwarted. not show that there is likely to be a serious 
about and HM The land with the water right cost him $75 over-production as the new orchards com- 

to make peracre, or $3,000. | As he was not required jng into bearing do not greatly exceed the 
new what HI i) make a large initial payment, he spent acreage that is going into decay. There 
vas having HH jis money in developing a fruit orchard at js hardly enough increase in production 
my Works HH once, to keep pace with the increase in popula- 
d no bins One year, unbranched trees were set of tion at the present time. And it is safe to 
unloaded Fi the principal marketable varieties of apples. predict that the difference between produc- 
inquiries; HM While he was working and waiting for the tion and the increase in population will be 
Ting Some HH trees to develop he grew sufficient crops jncreased by immigration. 
ull be here HF ictween the rows to produce the feed for It is no doubt true that there is an over- 
nake good MM jj; farm stock, while he sold several thous- production of boxed apples in the West, 
8 of apples HM ond dollars worth of potatoes and vegetables. but this condition is believed to be due to 
cider v4 Mr. Lattig found it quite a job to proper- faulty distribution, But, however this 
hough ly prune a 35-acre growing apple orchard, may be, low prices for the past three seasons 
e mixture and for the first three years did the work have had the effect of putting a stop to or- 
uct called BM uring February and March. Summer chard exploitations. During this boom 
etter. pruning was practiced the fourth and fifth period, now happily brought to a close 
iY Way 8 BM voor and judicious summer pruning has a a. areas of unsuitable land were plan 
ructive of MM indency to check rampant wood growth to orchards. Many of these trees were 
ad leakage, HH od causes the trees to direct their energy bound to come into unprofitable bearing, 
ing ten to HE into the development of fruitspurs. But but their owners have sana on with the 
Thy engine BE the tops were always trimmed so that the hopes of better returns. Now that their 
48 Tunhinf HH ind could be cultivated right up to the eyes are open to the general situation many 
ing, grind: HE tee The tops were set at about 18 to 24 of these orchards are being neglected, and 
/ pn inches from the ground. Therefore, the consequently it will not be long before many 
wattachel ME wee of the branches insured support for acres of land now in orchard will be devoted 
5 attache! BE s heavy burden of fruit without threaten- to their legitimate use—that of growing 
wie a ing to split the limbs from the body when farm crops. i 

the fluid, the tree attained size for fruit production. The apparently temporary over-pro- 
the cider In the Lattig orchards the value of proper duction in some parts of the West will soon 
Bue und Aa Uuing is illustrated with Rome Beauty. adjust itself and the lack of proper distribu- 
See oth The fruit is well distributed throughout tion has become a national topic. So it is 
4d b sa A Ue tree. Mr. Lattig’s Rome Beauty trees likely that our system of marketing will 
ent. Y hie averaged 16 boxes per tree of strictly high be improved greatly in the near future. 
» the care gade fruit without breaking the limbs All know that years of bumper crops 
od showed a wer the load. The method of training in all sections are unusual and that periods 


. Ingalste, the tree while young sets the top to with- of business depression do not follow each 
; sand the crop burden that may be expected other in rapid succession. Now that a halt 
of the mature tree. has been called to the promiscuous planting 

Proper thinning of the fruit has been an- of orchards, that a rapid increase in popu- 


Vinegar BB cther secret in preserving trees bearing lation appears certain, and that the best 
x for grant fm “vy yields. The thinning process leaves minds of the country are studying systems 
ch interest fim the fruit well distributed throughout the of distributions and of marketing, one can 
own fruit jm" The pruning process opens the tree only conclude that the future of the legiti- 
nt of some MMM Stliciently to admit air and sunshine to mate apple grower is brighter than ever 
1 getting s aid in giving proper color and finish to the before. 
but which iam {uit hanging on the interior branches. —__o0—_——_ 
PUREE Wau’ clirrs normal growsi'al tras, 4 S00 ot che Praie and Blowers 

; p é 
It sparkles MH Murs that will yield the next year’s crop. Written for a i Grower By 
gne. Il The science of pruning and thinning pre- ~ ert K. Vassar 
“vinegar Mm “Ves 2 normal development and aids the I'll sing you a song of the apples 
put plenty Me to produce annual crops instead of _ The peaches, the plums and pear, 


¢. Am not fam Uiennial crops. And the various kind of the berries, , 


put in the But Mr. Lattig did not allow his trees __And the quince our praise will share. 
0 produce a commercial crop until the I'll sing you a song of the cherries, 
tes had become well established, which . And the birds will help me sing; 
experi been a great mistake with many fruit And to eat while music, comes rapture 
ther than! @ Sowers. The sixth year after planting _ While wealth to my soul ’twill bring. 
‘or. Lcat- “arly all the fruit was removed from the I will sing you a song of the flowers 
crab apple MM "es. The seventh year the entire orchard . For we all do know their worth, 
0 vinegt. MB Ve an average return amounting to $74 And then odors and gay colors 
application MI Pt acre, or $2,590. The eighth year the __ Do brighten and sweeten the earth. 
gar barrel. Mp brought $244 per acre, or $8,550, while I'll sing you a song of the lily 
ver found tinth year after planting the orchard hich shows humility, 
cider into MM "ted $471 per acre, or $16,500. And its pure white garb’s an emblem 
was placed he seven year period of the orchard, Of a bfe of purity. 
may have ing when the trees were only six years sti tie antes 
turning © #3}; has given Mr. Lattig a total yield A Pound of Honey 


‘mounting to $44,890. The trees are in When you eat a nful of hon vu 

ll up your veld Prime just now and will continue to have ap little Prt to the amoptt of 
, this erab “ dividends annually that will be hand- work and travel necessary to produce it. 
aa ‘aay average annual yield for the To make a pound of clover honey, bees 

; rac a period was $6,412,185, or $183.22 must take the nectar from sixty-two thou- 
€ lor the term. sand clover blossoms, and to do this requires 










os fe bias 3 iin — — ve “i tA oe 

without ree Planting Not Overdone %#2¢ visits to the blossoms 4 e bees. 

nD Says Agricultural Student In other words, in order to collect enough 

tle shot HT spple market for the year 1914-1915. must go from hive to flower and back agen 

te ta he po 2:0 ne be r=! oo two million et yore and fifty thous- 

. ’ 3 ‘nown, and times. en, when you think how far 

+ tree i tate the a haw condition of affairs in- these bees sometimes fly in search of these 

se. ~iched w a stage in orcharding has been lover fields, often one or two miles distant 

ver realt Mil ins over a we are confronted with ser- from the hive, you will begin to get a small 
vere made o> ge argh The serious minded jdea of the number of miles one of the in- 

in Oe sae oSeath it except Perr dustrious little creatures must travel in 

p sist # BEM poor distribution, lack of advertising °°" “®** You may have a pound of honey. 


‘ ——_o——_ 
consequent under-consumption. » Mr. Charles A. Green: Enclosed find 


fire? Be apple crop of the year 1914 is es- fifty cents in stamps to renew m 
; Atuted ‘to be 66,000,000 barrels, but of subscription for one year. I am eighty 
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Many Ready to Help Pick Big succeed well if planted in October and 
Berry Crop November, or any time in the fall before 
As many as one thousand persons prob- Winter setsin. These are among the easiest 
ably are employed by the growers of black grown of all garden fruits. They are wanted 
raspberries in harvesting the crop at by every housewife and are in demand in 
Dundee, N. Y. Besides a large number of the market constantly. If I could have 
the residents of the village who help in this but one I should choose the currant but 
work, men come from near-by cities seek- both are valuable. It is surprising how 
ing employment in the hay, berry and much fruit a strong currant bush will 
grain harvest, as they are laid off from furnish. 
their regular employment in the factories 
during the summer months. 
The black raspberry crop is one of the 
most important in this section, some 


ome|} Watch Your Next Copy 
growers having as many as fifty or sixty 


acres devoted to this crop alone. Some of 

growers have the fruit picked by hand, ‘ . 3 

while others bat the berries from the Green’s Fruit Grower 

bushes. This latter method is quicker than 

picking, but, with the ripe fruit, many 

green berries, short stems and leaves are a you find a renewal blank 

knocked off, teen their being picked between its pages it means 

over by hand after they are evaporate “Bel 

while those picked from the bushes are that your subscription should 
be renewed at once. Fill in 


ready for market as soon as dried. . 
The crop will be unusually large this and mafi the blank ss-acen.as 
you find it, so that you will 


year. 
be sure to get every copy of the 
paper. 











_———_0--_—" a 
Currants and Gooseberries should be 
Planted in the Fall 


Currants and gooseberries begin growth 
very early in the spring, therefore it is 
dificult to get them from the nurseries 
and have them planted early enough in 
the spring. They are very hardy and 

















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








yise than & unt not over one-third, or 22,000,- years old, but still want the Fruit 
% barrels will be classed as commer- Grower.—Geo. L. Stuldon, N. Y. _ 








You get 
quality 
when you 


Bbuy P. A. 


RINCE ALBERT has a 

value that coupons or pre- 
miums can’t produce—quality! 
Premiums or coupons have 
never been offered with P. A. 
State or national restrictions 
on their use make no difference 
to P. A. Men get what they 
pay for when they buy the 
national joy smoke—quality! 


é PROCESS PATENTED 
ff JULY 307 1907, | 






Buy Prince Albert everywhere to- 
bacco is sold in toppy red bags, 5c; 
tidy red tins, 10c; handsome pound 
and half-pound tin humidors, and 
that classy pound crystal-glass 


It is certain-sure you'll not 
know the joy and contentment 
of a friendly old jimmy pipe or a home made cigarette 
unless you get on talking-terms with Prince Albert! 
P. A. comes to you with a real reason for all the 
goodness and satisfaction it offers. It is made by a 
patented process that cuts out bite and parch! It 
affords the keenest tobacco enjoyment! 

Introduction to Prince Albert is no harder than to walk into 
the nearest place that sells tobacco and ask for a “supply 


of P.A.” You pay out a little change, to be sure, but it’s the 
cheerfullest investment you ever made] 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C, Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolde Tobecce Compass? 





wit pong 
top that keeps the tobacco in such 
fine condition, 





ee 


a scarcer 


24 


Tar, Paint and Grease on Fruit Trees 
ih . Green: —— tell ce | nego 
mail, if pine tar applied to, say 6 inches o 
the trunks of apple trees to keep out borers, 
will injure the trees. 

What about applying a thin coating of 


CorD le of asphaltum while hot? 
I read that a California peach grower does 
it successfully. Would New York’s climate 
affect the use of it? 


One man told me to use a coating of pine 
pitch. He said he had safely used it for 
some time. 

What preventive measures would you 
advise? 

I have 500 young trees varying in age from 
8 to3 years set, and therefore I do not care 
to indulge in any disastrous experiments. 
My trees are growing nicely—some have 
blossomed this year. 

Is there such a thing as an early Spy apple? 

I bought 50 Spy trees and 5 of them are 
all leaved out, while the rest except one 
are just sho signs of budding. The 
exception is in Siscseee. I knew when I 
set it that it was not a Spy from its habit 
of growth.—H. R. Taylor, N. Y. 





Reply: I would not dare advise the use 
of any kind of tar or paint or grease on the 
trunks of apple trees or other fruit trees, 
since we do not know definitely what any 
of these materials are made of. I have 
known fruit trees to be injured by such appli- 
cations, but there are instances where they 
have not been injured, but the risk is too 

great to experiment with. I also would 
not dare apply anything so hot as you men- 
tion, but have no experience with asphaltum, 
which I regard as something of a tarry sub- 
stance. My advice is that you donot try 
experiments [along the line of coal tars, 


Classified Advertisements 


Ne display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this ‘ 

must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 











Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. ras 
- Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


$550.00 CLEAR IN 90 Days. If you want to 
know how to make it, write us quick. .We need 

-grade representatives for the one .book 

how to make farming pay—Successful Farming. 
Covers every phase of agriculture. Prepared by 37 
leading authorities on farming, fruit-growing and 

raising. ull of money-making plans, facts 
and ideas. Fully illustrated. markably low 
price. Easy to show any farmer, fruit-grower or 
stock-raiser how this book helps him make more 
money. Exceptional opportunity. for large profit. 
, capital required. Sample book and particulars 





niversal House, 540 Winston Bldg., Phila- 





MEN-WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
U. 8. Government Jobs. $75.00 to $150.00 month. 
Vacations. mmen education sufficient. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 0147, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE WILL PAY you $120.00 for congenial work 
im your own community. 60 days or less. Man or 
woman. No capital required. Opportunity for 
og ogee Spare time may be used. Full particu- 

free. International Press, 330 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS $16 pair. Pedigreed. S. O. Weeks, 
De Graff, O. ‘3 - 








FOR SALE—Pecan and Paragon Chestnut trees. 
Joseph Moore, Montoursville, Pa. 


2000 FERRETS. Prices and book free. N. 
Knapp, Rochester, O. 


sukemihen i ee _ erent 
essen ty to appendicitis; nat 
safe ee, method. Full Shedions fift; fete. 
Postal Cards never answered. Regulator Co., Box 687, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD you accept a tailormade 
suit just for showing it to your friends? Then write 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 408 Chicago 
a get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful 

ier. 








GINSENG and Golden Seal. Money made 
roots. a fre. D. E. Banghey, 
; Pa. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS in nearly every desirable section 
of New York State. Tell us what kind of farm you 
want and how much cash you can pay and we will 
gend you a caretully prepared list of just such places, 
Central Office The Farm Brokers’ Association, Inc., 
Oneida, N. Y. Other offices throughout the State. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


paints and greases on the trunks or branches 
of fruit trees. There is a preparation known 
as Borowax which is a preventive of 
borers. A heavy coating of whitewas 
made of lime and water is a safe application 
and might be a partial preventive, but I 
have no experience as the borer does not 
do serious work at Green’s Fruit Farm. I 
do not know of an early Spy apple. 
—_———_0---—-—_—- 


_ I Remember 

T remember, I remember the house where 
I was born, the little window where the 
sun came peeping in at morn, says Indiana 
Farmer. You’d hardly know the old place 
now, for Dad is up-to-date and the farm is 
scientific, from the back lot to the gate. 
The house and barn are lighted with bright 
acetylene, the engine in the laundry is run 
by paren we have silos, we have autos, 
we have dynamos, and things, a telephone 
for gossip and a phonograph that sings. 
The hired man has left us—we miss his 
homely face—a lot of college graduates are 
working in his place. There’s an engineer 
and fireman, a chauffeur anda vet., ’lectrician 
9 mechanic, oh, the farm’s run right, you 

t. 


_————_0O---"— 
To Minimize Unreliability in Repairs 
to Trees __ 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is suggesting a plan that may help 
ow commercial tree surgery on a better 

asis. Owners are urged to have a definite 
written contract with the tree surgeons 
they employ, and the following is suggested 
as a model for such contract. 

(1) No climbing spurs shall be used on 
any part of a tree. 

(2) The shoes worn by the workmen 
shall have soft rubber bottoms. 

(3) Ordinary commercial orange shellac 
shall be applied to cover the cut edges of 
sapwood and cambium (which is the soft 
formative tissue which the new wood and 
bark originate) within five minutes after 
the final trimming cut is made. 

(4) All cut or shellaced surfaces shall 
be painted with commercial creosote, fol- 
lowed by thick coal tar. 

(5) All diseased, rotten, discarded, wat- 
er-soaked, or insect-eaten wood shall be 
removed in cavity work and the cavity in- 


_ spected by the owner or his agent before it 


is filled. 

(6) Only agood grade of Portland cement 
and clean sharp sand in no weaker mixture 
than one to three shall be used to fill cavities. 

(7) The contractor shall repair free of 
expense any defects that may appear in 
the work within one year. 

————_0-——_—_—_ 
Books Received 

‘Sweet Corn Culture” by A. BE. Wilkin- 
son, price 75 cents. ‘Mushroom Growing” 
} Bra M. Duggar, price $1.50. Both of the 
above publications from Orange Judd Co., 
New York City. 

“The Torrens System, Its Simplicity, 
Serviceability and Success,” by Arnold 
Guyot Cameron, from Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


—_———_0o-—__—_——_ 
CHEER 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
B. F. M. Sours 
Is it raining? It will shine, 
Rainbows wait the breaking; 
Is it blowing? afterwhile 
Bird-songs will be waking. 


Is it cloudy? are you dull 
With the wear of hurry? 
Go it easy; let your heart 
Banish needless worry. 


Is it raining? It will shine. 
God is watching over; 
~~ yours if you but creep 
eath His wings as cover. 
—_—_— Oo" 
Anne’s Presentiment 
(Continued from page 15) 

‘What are you going to do Jane? You'll 
be murdered in your tracks.” 

Ann certainly is foolish at night. I wasn’t 
very much afraid when I heard that knock 
on the door. That hoot owl scared me more 
than any man I had ever seen. So I put 
on my slippers and took my best kimono 
out of the closet in less time than it takes 
to tell. I was glad I didn’t put my hair up 
in curl TS. 

Before I reached the front door I heard 
Ann come pattering down stairs, and she 
stood at my elbow when I slipped the bolt. 





I didn’t take down the bur, chain, we 
have on our door. It would let me get a 
look at the man, without letting him in 


hh unless I wanted to. So I opened the door. 


It was moonlight and I could see the man 
plainly. He was younger than I had ex- 
pected and I thought he had a very pleas- 
ant face. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but will 
you help us out. Now just a minute I don’t 
want you to take my word for it. I’ll have 
Mr. Anstruther back me up.” He laughed 
boyishly, and I took down that chain. 

“You see, Mr. Anstruther and Betsy 
are out in the car. Mr. Anstruther is a 
minister and Betsy is to be my wife. We 
need your help badly. Betsy remembered 
seeing you at that Pioneer’s picnic last 
summer. Do you remember? Can’t they 
come in, and when we’ve put the car in the 
‘barn I'll explain.” 

Before I could say a word, I saw a slim 
little girl spring out of the car and come run- 
ning up the path. As soon as I saw her I 
remembered her. She had silky golden 
hair, and great big brown eyes. (Ann and 
I stared at her shamelessly at that pioneer 
picnic.) They had introduced her as Betsy 
Holden. And I was prepared to lecture this 
young man soundly. Even if he was nice 


and boyish looking, the idea of eloping with I 


Betsy Holden! And then she flew right into 
my arms. 
“Dear Miss Lane, please be kind and 
help Kirk. We aren’t running away from 
father and mother. [I'll tell you all about 
it. Just let Kirk put the car in the barn. 
Please Miss Jane.” 

The young man looked at her as though 
he could just gobble her up. She was so 
sweet like. 

“T can see it’s all off with you, Miss Lane. 
V’ll put the car in the barn right away.” 

“T’ll go along and show you the way,” 
said Ann just as free and easy. That boy 
had the effrontery to walk off without wait- 
ing for me to say a word. I could see him 
helping Ann into the car, and they were 
laughing fit to kill. I suppose I did look 
surprised. 


“Never mind dear,” laughed Betsy, 
squeezing my hand. “Come and let me 
tell you about it before they get back.” 

So we went in the living room and I light- 
ed the big study lamp. Betsy sat beside 
me on the settee. She looked up at me 
from under those long lashes and blushed 
adorably. It was too bad the young man 
had to miss that look. Then she slid along 
closer to me, and found my hand. 

“You see dear Miss Lane, daddy and 
mother had planned a big wedding for me 
next week. So tonight we were to have 
talked over plans for the rehearsal. Mr. 
Anstruther is—is,” she blushed more’n 
before and I said, “Mmh!”? ‘Well Mr. An- 


struther told us that the boys were plan-. 


ning to steal Kirk next week. It’s a per- 
fectly silly fad they have had this year. 
Think of stealing a girl’s bridegroom on 
her wedding night, and I said I just wouldn’t 
tolerate such nonsense, and Kirk said he 
wouldn’t either. I have the dearest father, 
he just stood by us and backed us up. He 
coaxed mother to give up the idea of the 
big wedding, and we sneaked off tonight 
and expected to go to Mr. Anstruther’s 
home beyond Roger’s Corners. And then 
—the gasoline gave out for some unknown 
reason. I was just about ready to cry— 
when all of a sudden I thought of you and 
Miss Ann. Can’t we be married here?” 

“Here,” I exclaimed breathlessly. ‘Here, 
a wedding here. Why bless you I—I— 
well I’ll see what Ann says.” 

“Oh, please don’t wait to decide, it will 
be all right with Miss Ann and then I can 
get my dress on. I have it here in the suit 
case. Please, Miss Jane.” 

“Well,” I gave.in, “I'll call Tabitha out 
and we'll fix up the parlor and give you a 
con eens if it is out here in the coun- 


“And you must be bridesmaids,” declared 
the young man who stood in the doorway 
with Ann. “Oh, you must. Miss Ann said 
she would.” I looked at Ann who actually 
blushed and she is forty-five going on forty- 


six. 
“Well, all right, if you will give Ann and 
me time to dress decently. I certainly am 
not going to officiate at Betsy Holden’s 
wedding attired in a kimono and bed room 
—.. 
we roused poor grumbling Tabitha; 

and Ann, Betsy and I went upstairs to get 
ready for the weddi I put on my best 
silk that I a for Christmas and leaving 
Ann to help Betsy, I went down to make 
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our stiff old parlor more festive like, 

itha and I moved the three ie plants 
in from the porch, and we stripped all the 
lilac bushes of their blossoms and just coy 
ered the old white fire place. : 

I lighted grandmother Lane’s beautiful 
old silver candle sticks. Mr. Anstruther 
was an Episcopalian. When he came in, 
clad in his robes, and followed by Betsy’s 
lover, I felt as a this was going to be 
better than any planned-long-before-wop. 
ried-to-pieces-and-hurried-to-death wedd; 

Tabitha and I sat down, but Mr, Kj 
and the minister paced up and down. The 
minister kept getting whiter and whiter 
I drew a big breath of relief when Ann and 
Betsy came rustling in. Such a beautif 
starry-eyed Betsy, with my loveliest white 
roses in her hair. 

Her dress was white and soft, of some 
fluffy stuff that made her look like a 
cloud princess. She went right up to Kirk, 
and Mr. Anstruther began to read the lovely 
service. Not that I ever expect to, but if 
I do marry, I should like to be married by 
the Episcopalian service even if I am 4 
Baptist. 

“Kirk wilt thou have this woman to be 
thy wedded wife?” said Mr. Anstruther, 

“T will,” answered Betsy’s lover reverent. 


y. 
“Betsy wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband?” 

“T will,” murmured Betsy and her voice 
was not much more trembly than the min- 
isters. I couldn’t think what was the matter 
with the young man. 

And then he pronounced the benediction 
and Betsy Holden was Betsy Hallowell, 
Of course we kissed the bride—all except 
that Mr. Anstruther and he just touched 
her fingers lightly with his lips, just the 
way they do in story books, only it didn’t 
seem a bit silly. 

“I’m going on to Roger’s Corners, Kirk,” 
said the minister, and then as Kirk wo 
have interrupted, “It’s only a five mile walk 
and you know I like to hike. I’ll send them 
out with some gasoline first thing in the 
mer erp Come and see me, ee 

And he was gone. Somehow I just had 
it firmly in my mind that he was sick or 
unhappy. Something was wrong. S$ I 
followed him out in the hall. 

He stood beside the door, with his face 
buried in Betsy’s old motor coat. 

“Oh,” I said foolishly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, look 
ing at me soberly. He didn’t act a bit like 
a minister. He looked just as my little 
brother used to when dad had been unusual 
ly hard on him. 2 

“Why my dear,” I said without stopping 
to think. “You—you—” ae 

“Yes, I loved Betsy,” he smiled wist. 
fully, “but she didn’t know it.” I wasn’tso 
sure of that, but I was awfully sorry for 
him. I patted him on the arm. 

“Don’t you mind dear. I don’t blame 
you for loving Betsy. I do myself. But 
don’t you grieve too much laddie. The 
world is full of lovely girls, and you are too 
_ a boy to have your life spoiled even for 

tsy.”’ 

His nice gray eyes began to twinkle. Be 
fore I knew what he was thinking, he put 
his arm around me. 

“I didn’t kiss the bride,” he remarked 
“but I’m going to kiss you for luck. Youre 
a dear Miss Jane.” And he did, he kissed 
me twice. , 

“Goodnight,” I called to him. “I hope 
T’'ll come to your wedding.” : : 

He waved his cap. “Goodnight Mis 

ane.” 

“Well,” said a voice at my elbow. “Wel, 
for goodness sake, Jane Elizabeth Lane. 
At your age too. I'shouldn’t wonder if that 
was my presentiment.” 

“Presentiment fiddlesticks!” I snapped, 
“your presentiments are never 80 Tice 
And I patted my cheek softly where ie. 
Anstruther had kissed me. I hope a 
find a lovely girl for his wife. I wonder 
he will invite me to the wedding. 
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innocent gayety or quiet modesty of a flower 
takes away the sternness of the mason’s 
handiwork or the glare left by the painter’s 


Flowers add beauty and grace to the 
They cheer and minister 


They 


A climate a child from thoughts and deeds of sin. The 


A climate that suffers of the love for humanity of the heavenly 


Good Homes 


The home of the horticulturist is usually 
In my travels up and down 
the country I have been in many homes, 
and whenever and wherever fruits and flow- 
ers were found in abundance there was al- 
most sure to be found happiness and con- 
Some might not, at first, think 
them so substantial and satisfying as if there 
was more show of solid wealth, but, in the 
end, they will be found to be more so. Those 
things which some might consider only lux- 
uries, are to the horticulturist, every-day 
He lives, moves among and 
deals in the best part of life’s enjoyments. 
Horticulture Makes Good Company 
“Birds of a feather flock together’ is 
We have 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Hill Side Orchards 

While hill sides and hill tops are favorable 
sites for orchards of peach, plum, pear or 
apple, or indeed for any of the tree fruits, 
there are some objections. It is more diffi- 
cult to plow and cultivate orchards on —_ 
hill sides, more difficult to spray, more di 
cult to handle the fruit when picked. The 
advantages of hill side or hill top orchards 
are that they are less often injured by late 
spring frosts and the trees notliable to have 
wet feet, which is a fatal condition in any or- 
chard. If the hill side has a northern slope 
it will be an advantage, for the blossoms 
will be retarded about ten days over trees 
grown on the eastern or southern slope. 


OO” 
The Farmer Nature Student, John 
Burroughs 

When John Burroughs writes about these 
friends of his he writes in a way unusual 
among the people rather demas termed 
nature-writers, says New York Times. He 
himself has told us of the lessons he drew 
from the example of the bee. The bee, he 
tells us, does not get honey from the flow- 
ers, it gets nothing but sweet water. The 
bee retires with this sweet water, thinks 
it over, and by a private process makes it 
into honey. John Burroughs believes that 
he should give the world not a bare record, 
but something flavored with his own person- 
ality—as the bee gives the world not sweet 
water, but sweet water turned into honey 
by the addition of its own formic acid. 

On an Autumn day John Burroughs, 
writing in his orchard study, watches a sap- 
sucker busy on a veteran apple tree. The 
sapsucker, he sees, goes about his work 
systematically, visiting now one of the 
large branches, and then a portion of the 
trunk, and drilling 
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them. 








Helping Mother 


his holes in rows 
about a quarter of 
aninch yar Every 
square foot of the 
trunk contains from 
three hundred to 
four hundred holes, 
new and old, cut 
through the inner, 
vital cambium lay- 
er. The holes are 
about the size of the 
end of a rye straw, 
and run in rings 
around the tree, the 
rings being about 
half an inch apart. 

So far we have 
merely accurate 
scientific observa- 
tion. But now 
comes a character- 
istic John Burroughs 
touch. ‘“Thenewly 
cut holes,” he says, 
“quickly fill with 
sap, which, to my 
tongue, has a rather 
insipid taste, but 








company ? 
Verily, they are; as I know by lifelong ac- 

uaintance with hundreds of them. My 

earest friends on earth, aside from those of 
my own family, are my horticultural ac- 
quaintances, and I trust they will be near 
me to my dying day. They are good, and 











I truly love them, because they are good 





——o 
Location of Shrubs and Trees 

‘As much of the available ground as pos- 
sible should be devoted to grass. Trees 
should be placed where they will give shade, 
and yet not intrude upon the landscape- 
On the edges of the lot, in the 
ackground, or, if of suitable size and con- 
tour, at either side of the main entrance to 
Shrubs 
and low evergreens should be used in groups 


Tab. Fall or Spring Planting? 
plants Fach year the old question of prin 
all the yersus fall planting comes up. One wo ae 
st coy. think that the best practice would have rush. 
heen settled long ago. Yet, like Banquo’s : 
autiful ost, it is constantly reappearing. me loveliest toilet. 1 
truther wers sav: ‘Yes, of course, the nursery- to the lonely cripple. In health or sickness, 
me in, man advocates fall planting; it helps him in plenty or poverty, they are silent but 
Betsy’s MB io get his sto« k disposed of early.” Undoubt- magical in their influence for good. 
g tobe MM aly it is true that discussion of fall plant- are a gift from God to aid us in lifting our 
Te-wore MM ing does | ip the nurseryman, yet this thoughts above the bitterness of life. A 
eddi is not the only reason for fall planting. home without flowers is, in a measure, des- 
r, Ki The ee plays an im- olate and dreary. They have saved many 
i art in planting trees. 
PT Bee cabject to low temperatures over a heathen, who bedeck themselves with gar- 
nn and rotracted season works against the success lands of flowers, are unconscious witnesses 
autif lantings. 
t whi, ™ om oma, coupled with a very dry Father. A true lover of flowers can scarcely 
, ait, is cat pee ba — eng — a pe Bigs Bema ' —_ rs ew one 
) ‘mate will tend to withdraw the moisture twin sisters. us cultivate the one an 
nf oa a the exposed tops of freshly set-trees, the other will come unbidden and dwell 
0 Kirk, «use shriveling of the tissues and finally with us. 
elovely MM (eth. All fruit trees can withstand severe 
, but if HF wold much better if the humidity is not too 
ried b W. ; 
[ poi m fall planted tree has the jump on its a good one. 
gring planted neighbor and has made a 
n to be MM good growth before hot weather starts in 
truther, Mi snd droughts are apt to occur. The spring 
everent- MM planted tree is under a handicap from the ‘Gedmatt 
ieginning, as often much good growing : 
>be thy HM weather is sacrificed before the ground can 
te put in shape for planting, and all freshly 
er voice MB made root wounds require some time to 
min- HF lous over before root growth starts. The 
ematter MB wm weather forces open the leaf buds aces 
iore the root system has been adequately vee tte 
ediction HB developed to supply the rapidly expanding 
allowell. HM aves with moisture and plant food. In 
| except MB dinates that will allow of fall planting one 
touched HB is more sure of getting a perfect stand and eminently true in horticulture. 
ag be ithe best trees getting a good growth the — gatherings as . 
fist season. we as 
‘ Inour own plantings and in the plantings meetings and con- 
y ” MB others we have noticed that fall planted ventions. 
k wo tees make a much more vigorous growth ever kind we attend 
ile walk duing the first season, than spring plant- we always have a 
nd them Hin, Often we have noted that fall planted good time. 
; in the mes made twice the growth of their spring out any thought of 
ople. jnted neighbors. As our experience has egotism, I may safe- 
just had Hi¥ien limited to a humid climate, we would ly say that the hor- 
- or : venture to assert that the same would ticultural mere are 
true in an arid climate. good people. I do 
‘ Along the Middle Atlantic coastal region not aioe there 
his face Hive irmly believe that it is best to fall plant is a better class of 
marly all fruits. In the most of the Middle men and women in 
Net fruit growing regions we believe that any other vocation 
od, look+ Milunies will do best if fall planted—The in the world, and 
. bit like Practical Farmer. few as good. If 
ny i a there is, 
” Talks with the Flowers en _ 
stopping #™ Vritten for Green’s Fruit Grower ress, acon My " 
2 Dautiful flower, fair art thou, finement and mo- 
ed wis, Booming in thy little bower, rality are among 
vasn't 80 Biweht but thy presence gives me now their principal char- 
sorry fot Hiinsolation in this lone hour. acteristics. Of what 
betterstuff can men, 
’t blame Bik sweet to lay our cares aside women andchildren 
elf. But Hii the cool and fragrant retreat, be made? Are such 
le. bos llsoftly curtained from the world not likely to be 
“ak fot A thy beauties so pure and sweet. good 
Be ithy fresh breath there comes a balm 
kle. f lit soothes me to a quiet rest, 
g, he pub Miu in thy changing life so calm, 
_* tksson comes—Be not depressed. 
. Youre Hie clden lesson thou dost teach 
he ished abroad like gentle showers, company.—H. E. V. 
hone ul searching minds find in their reach 
avy Pan y in the flowers. 
tarn of thee while thou art rife 
ght Mis — = our own short life,” 
- othe with sweet humilit 
‘sh = he heart for all eternity. fe 
jer if that Martha Cary Scyks. picture. 
—_—_—_—_——_O——- 
_ snap] Beautiful Flowers to Look At i 
so mice. orticulture has been called the poetry the church, are ideal locations. 
booms ‘giculture, and so it is. 1t embraces ( 
10pe most beautiful features of country life. OT Masses only, in front of the foundations, 
wonder Hers and their culture add greatly to i angles of the building, or in corners of 
Pleasures of any home; and in the coun- the yard. The place for flowers is in front 
_ Mp) “here there is plenty of room, it is pos- of or mingled with the shrubbery, or as 











tto have much more of an ornamental borders to walks, never in beds cut out of 
le than within the confines of a town or the lawn. The kinds or varieties of plan- 
Not. Yet, there is much in the way of ing-material should be similar to those pre- 

ture in the towns and cities, and if V#lling in the vicinity, so there will be no 
thing of that nature was banished harsh contrast. These are general rules it 
them they would be positively desolate will be found safe to follow, in full assurance 
‘forbidding. Flowers and foliage are that the results will be pleasing and in good 


” 
els which deserve the richest setting ‘ste- 
Wealth can give them. They are the r . 
tents thai relieve the barrenness and _‘I_ will enclose money-order for $1.00 
"ly of brick and stone. They em- for a three years subscription to Green’s 
* the formality of architecture. The Fruit Grower as I cannot get along with- 
4 of a spray of foliage, or the out it—L. C. Andrews, N. Y. 


which is evidently 
relished by the woodpecker.” The reader 
readily imagines that majestic old head, with 
its great cloud of white beard and hair, among 
the brown boughs of the old tree, as John 
Burroughs, in all simplicity, tastes the sap, 
not disdaining to drink after the wood- 
pecker. It is an engaging picture. 

John Burroughs listens to a “soft, gentle 
conversation” between the woodpecker and 
his mate, but he does not repeat it to us. 
He has the courtesy of appropriate reticence. 

There are pages dealing with the manners 
and morals of the chipmunk suggestive of 
M. Henri Fabre’s studies of the bee. John 
Burroughs tells us of a certain chipmunk 
who nibbles the pulp of apples in the or- 
chard. He takes the cherry pits and peach 
pits and cracked wheat and kernels of corn 
that are brought him, and has become so 
familiar with the naturalist that he climbs 
to his lap, then to the table, then to his 
shoulder and head. John Burroughs de- 
termined, he tells us, to vary his friend’s 
diet. He offered him rice, but found him 
indifferent to it. Then the chipmunk nib- 
bled it, liked the flavor, and began to fill 
his cheek pockets with it. 


———-0--— 

; Books Received 

“The Principles of Plant Culture,” L. 
H. Bailey, editor. The MacMillan Co., 
publishers, New York. Cloth cover, 300 
pages, price $1.50. 

“Subtropical Vegetable Gardening,” by 
P. H. Rolfs, L. H. Bailey, editor. Published 
by The MacMillan Co., New York. 300 
pages, price $1.50. 


? 


The Cocoanut’s Three Eyes 
Who can tell why the cocoanut has three 
eyes? Luther Burbank explains it this way: 


Cocoanuts generally grow at the edge 
of the sea or rivers. The nuts are surround- 
ed with a thick husk with a waterproof 


- covering so that when they drop into the 


water they will float. In floating, the three 
eyes are always on top. 

Once in the water Nature gets busy. 
From one of the eyes there comes a shoot 
which develops broad leaves like sails. The 
wind catches the sails and wafts the cocoa- 
nut on a journey sometimes many miles 
long. As it sails, the other two eyes develop 
roots, which at first grow among the fibres 
of the woody husk. 

In good season, the cocoanut is swept 
upon another shore, perhaps on another 
island. The roots imbed themselves in 
the soft earth, the sail becomes the trunk, 
and a cocoanut palm is growing where none 
grew before.—Philadelphia “North Amer- 
ican. 


—-——_o—__—_——_ 
Men Must Mix 


If there is just one thing this country 
needs above all others, it.is for its people 
© mix more with each other and with the 
world. It is often said that the American is 
the greatest traveler in the world, but that 
is only half a truism—it applies to a few 
people. The great mass of us stick around 
in one place altogether too much. 

One result of this provincialism, and 
there are many, is the creating of the im- 
pression within us that our people—those 
of our own little community—are not quite 
like the people in the big world outside. 
We get the notion too often that our neigh- 
bors are narrow and petty, which perhaps 
is true. But we fail to catch the idea that 
we ourselves are perhaps more narrow and 
more petty. 

——_—-0—-—_—_ 

Judge J. A. Perry.—It is idleness and 
not intoxicating liquor that is the greatest 
cause of crime. All crime is generally 
charged to whiskey. I thought so until I 
went to the criminal court in Denver and 
presided for more than a year and had 
every kind of a case before me. Ninety 
per cent of crime. is caused by idleness— 
city idleness. I have talked with other 
judges who have presided in the same court 
and they agree that whiskey and strong 
drink is not the cause of crime. The two 
often go together but we can not say truth- 
fully that drink causes over ten per cent of 
the crime. Loafing and the lack of proper 
home training are at the bottom of nearly 
all of the crime. 

———————-_-0--—_—- 

Answer to Henry Carson, of Conn. 

I planted a peach orchard in Colorado 
in 1906. This is an irrigated district. At 
the start I cut the trees to a straight stick 
about 15 inches high. Did not get water 
the first year for irrigation so hauled in 
barrels enough to keep the trees alive, so 
got but small growth that season. In March 
1907 had plenty of water and cut the growth 
back to about 3rd bud on the outside of 
branch, leaving about 4 branches or stubs. 
That year got an average of 4 feet growth. 
In the spring 1908 I cut back all growth to 
about the 5th bud on outside and that year 

ot growth of about 5ft. Sold it that year 
for $2,500 per acre. The owner reported an 
average yield of 8 boxes per tree, or about 
3 bu. which sold at the average price of 
52c. per box. 

Cutting back heavy each year makes 
stocky and strong trees. By annual heavy 
pruning and thinning of fruit the 
trees live long and produce large crops. 
Three years ago an orchard there of early 
and undesirable varieties was pulled out. 
They were 20 years old and were producing 
from 20 to 40 se per tree, and had borne 

ood crops every year since coming into 
bearing.—Samuel L. Carson, Neb. 





Good Service 


Poultry can do good service in eating the 
white grubs and other insects freshly turned 
up by the plow. They do no service in pick- 
ing up the angle worms, for angle worms 
accomplish friendly work for mankind. 
It is doubtful if man could survive upon 
the earth if angle worms had not prepared 
the soil for man’s occupancy. Every acre 
of farm land has been digested by angle 
worms over and over again and in this way 


made the soil fertile. 
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Tar, Paint and Grease on Fruit Trees 
‘eat ~ Green: _— tell wd 4 er 
il, if pine tar applied to, say 6 inches o 
the trunks of apple trees to keep out borers, 
will injure the trees. : 
What about applying a thin coating of 


CorD le of asphaltum while hot? 
I read that a California peach grower does 
it successfully. Would New York’s climate 
affect the use of it? 


Qne man told me to use a coating of pine 
pitch. He said he had safely used it for 
Bome time. 

What preventive measures would you 
advise? ‘ 

I have 500 young trees varying in age from 
8 to 3 years set, and therefore I do not care 
to indulge in any disastrous experiments. 
My trees are growing nicely—some have 
blossomed this year. 

Is there such a thing as an early Spy apple? 

I bought 50 Spy trees and 5 of them are 
all leaved out, while the rest except one 
are just showing signs of budding. The 
exception is in em I knew when I 
set it that it was not a Spy from its habit 
of growth.—H. R. Taylor, N. Y. 


Reply: I would not dare advise the use 
ot ony tind of tar or paint or grease on the 
trunks of apple trees or other fruit trees, 
since we do not know definitely what any 
ef these materials are made of. I have 
known fruit trees to be injured by such appli- 
cations, but there are instances where they 
have not been injured, _ ~ ey is aoe 

great to e iment with. wo 
not dare pron. v0 anything so hot as you men- 
tion, but have no experience with asphaltum, 
which I regard as something of a tarry sub- 
stance. My advice is that you donot try 
experiments falong the line of coal tars, 














Classified Advertisements 


Ne display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any peter at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, 





W. ¥. 








HELP WANTED 


$550.00 CLEAR IN 90 Days. If you want to 
know how to make it, write us quick. .We need 
-grade representatives for the one book that 
how to make farming pay—Successful Farming. 

ers every phase of iculture. Prepared by 37 
authorities on farming, fruit-growing and 
stock-raising. ull of money-making plans, facts 
and ideas. Fully illustrated. Remarkably low 
price. Easy to show any farmer, fruit-grower or 
stock-raiser how this book helps him make more 
money. Exceptional opportunity. for large profit. 
No a required. Sample book and particulars 
free. Universal House, 540 Winston Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 








MEN-WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
U. 8. Government Jobs. $75.00 to $150.00 month. 
Vacations. Commen education sufficient. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 0147, Rochester, N. Y. 





WE WILL PAY you $120.00 for congenial work 
im your own community. 60 days or less. Man or 
woman. No capital required. Opportunity for 

otion. Spare time may be . Full particu- 

s free. International Press, 330 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS $16 pair. Pedigreed. S. O. Weeks, 
De Graff, O. : és 








FOR SALE—Pecan and Paragon Chestnut trees. 
Joseph Moore, Montoursville, Pa. 


2000 FERRETS. Prices and book free. N. 
Knapp, Rochester, O. 


OVERCOME CONSTIPATION and_ headache 














and greatly lessen liability to appendicitis; natural 
safe home method. Full directions fifty cents. 
Postal Cards never answered. Regulator Co., Box 687, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 





YOUNG MAN, WOULD you accept a tailormade 

suit just for showing it to your friends? Then write 

BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 408 Chicago 

os get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful 
ler. 





GINSENG and Golden Seal. Money made 
ee ae free. D. E. Banghey, 
; Pa. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS in nearly every desirable section 
of New York State. Tell us what kind of farm you 
want and how much cash you can pay and we will 
quad you 0 carefully prepared list of ust such places, 

Office The Farm Brokers’ Association, Inc., 
Y. Other offices throughout the State. 
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paints and greases on the trunks or branches 
of fruit trees. There is a preparation known 
as Borowax which is a preventive of 
borers. A heavy coating of whitewas 
made of lime and water is a safe application 
and might be a partial preventive, but I 
have no experience as the borer does not 
do serious work at Green’s Fruit Farm. I 
do not know of an early Spy apple. 
—_————_0---——-_—~ 


_ I Remember 

T remember, I remember the house where 
I was born, the little window where the 
sun came peeping in at morn, says Indiana 
Farmer. You’d hardly know the old place 
now, for Dad is up-to-date and the farm is 
scientific, from the back lot to the gate. 
The house and barn are lighted with bright 
acetylene, the engine in the laundry is run 
by line; we have silos, we have autos, 
we os dynamos, and things, a telephone 
for gossip and a phonograph that sings. 
The hired man has left us—we miss his 
homely face—a lot of college graduates are 
working in his place. There’s an engineer 
and fireman, a chauffeur and avet., ’lectrician 
= mechanic, oh, the farm’s run right, you 

t. 


——————— 0—-—_— 
To Minimize Unreliability in Repairs 
to Trees __ 


The United States Department of Agri- 


culture is suggesting a plan that may help ™ 


on a better 


‘one commercial tree surge t 
ve a definite 


asis. Owners are urged to 
written contract with the tree surgeons 
they employ, and the following is suggested 
as a model for such contract. 

(1) No climbing spurs shall be used on 
any part of a tree. 

(2) The shoes worn by the workmen 
shall have soft rubber bottoms. 

(3) Ordinary commercial orange shellac 
shall be applied to cover the cut edges of 
sapwood and cambium (which is the soft 
formative tissue which the new wood and 
bark originate) within five minutes after 
the final trimming cut is made. 

(4) All cut or shellaced surfaces shall 
be painted with commercial creosote, fol- 
lowed by thick coal tar. 

(5) All diseased, rotten, discarded, wat- 
er-soaked, or insect-eaten wood shall be 
removed in cavity work and the cavity in- 


. spected by the owner or his agent before it 
is filled. 


(6) Only agood grade of Portland cement 
and clean sharp sand in no weaker mixture 
than one to three shall be used to fill cavities. 

(7) The contractor shall repair free of 
expense any defects that may appear in 
the work within one year. 

—0—_—_—_ 
Books Received 

“Sweet Corn Culture” by A. E. Wilkin- 
son, price 75 cents. ‘Mushroom Growing” 
by B. M. Duggar, price $1.50. Both of the 
above publications from Orange Judd Co., 
New York City. 

“The Torrens System, Its ‘gay woos 
Serviceability and Success,” by Arnold 
Guyot Cameron, from Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


——_0O-- 
CHEER 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
B. F. M. Sours 
Is it raining? It will shine, 
Rainbows wait the breaking; 
Is it blowing? afterwhile 
Bird-songs will be waking. 


Is it cloudy? are you dull 
With the wear of hurry? 
Go it easy; let your heart 
Banish needless worry. 


Is it raining? It will shine. 
God is watching over; 
= yours if you but creep 
eath His wings as cover. 
—_——-—_0--_— 
Anne’s Presentiment 
(Continued from page 15) 

‘What are you going to do Jane? You'll 
be murdered in your tracks.” 

Ann certainly is foolish at night. I wasn’t 
very much afraid when I heard that knock 
on the door. That hoot owl scared me more 
than any man I had ever seen. So I put 
on my slippers and took my best kimono 
out of the closet in less time than it takes 
to tell. I was glad I didn’t put my hair up 
in curl papers. 

Before I reached the front door I heard 
Ann come pattering down stairs, and she 
stood at my elbow when I slipped the bolt. 


I didn’t take down the bur chain, we 
have on our door. It would let me get a 
look at the man, without letting him in 


hh unless I wanted to. So I opened the door. 


It was moonlight and I could see the man 
plainly. He was younger than I had ex- 
pected and I thought he had a very pleas- 
ant face. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but will 
you help us out. Now just a minute I don’t 
want you to take my word for it. I'll have 
Mr. Anstruther back me up.” He laughed 
boyishly, and I took down that chain. 

“You see, Mr. Anstruther and Betsy 
are out in the car. Mr. Anstruther is a 
minister and Betsy is to be my wife. We 
need your help badly. Betsy remembered 
seeing you at that Pioneer’s picnic last 
summer. Do you remember? Can’t they 
come in, and when we’ve put the car in the 
barn I’ll explain.” : 

_ Before I could say a word, I saw a slim 
little girl spring outof the car and come run- 
ning up the path. As soon as I saw her I 
remembered her. She had silky golden 
hair, and great big brown eyes. (Ann and 
I stared at her shamelessly at that pioneer 
eS They had introduced her as Betsy 

olden. And I was prepared to lecture this 
young man soundly. Even if he was nice 


and boyish looking, the idea of eloping with | 


Betsy Holden! And then she flew right into 


y arms. 
“Dear Miss Lane, please be kind and 
help Kirk. We aren’t running away from 
father and mother. I'll tell you all about 
it. Just let Kirk put the car in the barn. 
Please Miss Jane.” 

The young man looked at her as though 
he could just gobble her up. She was so 
sweet like. 

“T can see it’s all off with you, Miss Lane. 
T’ll put the car in the barn right away.” 

“T’ll go along and show you the way,” 
said Ann just as free and easy. That boy 
had the effrontery to walk off without wait- 
ing for me to say a word. I could see him 
helping Ann into the car, and they were 
laughing fit to kill. I suppose I did look 
surprised. 

“Never mind dear,” laughed Betsy, 
squeezing my hand. “Come and let me 
tell you about it before they get back.” 

So we went in the living room and I light- 
ed the big study lamp. Betsy sat beside 
me on the settee. She looked up at me 
from under those long lashes and blushed 
adorably. It was too bad the young man 
had to miss that look. Then she slid along 
closer to me, and found my hand. 

“You see dear Miss Lane, daddy and 
mother had planned a big wedding for me 
next week. So tonight we were to have 
talked over plans for the rehearsal. Mr. 
Anstruther is—is,” she blushed more’n 
before and I said, ““Mmh!”? “Well Mr. An- 


struther told us that the boys were plan-. 


ning to steal Kirk next week. It’s a per- 
fectly ssilly fad they have had this year. 
Think of stealing a girl’s bridegroom on 
her wedding night, and I said I just wouldn’t 
tolerate such nonsense, and Kirk said he 
wouldn’t either. I have the dearest father, 
he just stood by us and backed us up. He 
coaxed mother to give up the idea of the 
big wedding, and we sneaked off tonight 
and expected to go to Mr. Anstruther’s 
home beyond Roger’s Corners. And then 
—the gasoline gave out for some unknown 
reason. I was just about ready to cry— 
when all of a sudden I thought of you and 
Miss Ann. Can’t we be married here?” 

“Here,” I exclaimed breathlessly. ‘Here, 
a wedding here. Why bless you I—I— 
well I’ll see what Ann says.” 

“Oh, please don’t wait to decide, it will 
be all right with Miss Ann and then I can 
on. I have it here in the suit 
case. Please, Miss Jane.” 

“Well,” I gave.in, “I'll call Tabitha out 
and we'll fix up the parlor and give you a 
7 aa if it is out here in the coun- 


“And you must be bridesmaids,” declared 
the young man who stood in the doorway 
with Ann. “Oh, you must. Miss Ann said 
she would.”’ I looked at Ann who actually 
blushed and she is forty-five going on forty- 


six. 
“Well, all right, if you will give Ann and 
me time to dress decently. I certainly am 
not going to officiate at Betsy Holden’s 
wedding attired in a kimono and bed room 
a. 
we roused poor grumbling Tabitha; 

and Ann, Betsy and I went upstairs to get 
ready for the weddi I put on my best 
silk that I mas for Christmas and leaving 
Ann to help Betsy, I went down to make 
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our stiff old parlor more festive like, 

itha and I moved the three rubber plants 
in from the porch, and we stripped all the 
lilac bushes of their blossoms and just coy. 
ered the old white fire place. 3 

I lighted grandmother Lane’s beautiful 
old silver candle sticks. Mr. Anstruther 
was an Episcopalian. When he came ; 
clad in his robes, and followed by Betay’ 
lover, I felt as though this was ing to be 
better than any planned-long- ore-wore 
ried-to-pieces-and-hurried-to-death weddi 

Tabitha and I sat down, but Mr, iat 
and the minister paced up and down, The 
minister kept getting whiter and whiter 
I drew a big breath of relief when Ann and 
Betsy came rustling in. Such a beautiful, 
starry-eyed Betsy, with my loveliest white 
roses in her hair. 

Her dress was white and soft, of some 
fluffy stuff that made her look like a 
cloud princess. She went right up to Kirk, 
and Mr. Anstruther began to read the love}: 
service. Not that I ever expect to, but if 
I do marry, I should like to be married by 
the Episcopalian service even if I am 4 
Baptist. 

“Kirk wilt thou have this woman to be 
thy wedded wife?” said Mr. Anstruther, 

“T will,” answered Betsy’s lover reverent. 


y. 

“Betsy wilt thou have this man to be th 
wedded husband?” : 

“T will,” murmured Betsy and her voice 
was not much more trembly than the min- 
isters. I couldn’t think what was the matter 
with the young man. 

And then he pronounced the benediction 
and Betsy Holden was Betsy Hallowell, 
Of course we kissed the bride—all except 
that Mr. Anstruther and he just touched 
her fingers lightly with his lips, just the 
way they do in story books, only it didn’t 
seem a bit silly. 

“T’m going on to Roger’s Corners, Kirk,” 
said the minister, and then as Kirk wo 
have interrupted, “It’s only a five mile walk 
and you know I like to hike. I'll send them 
out with some gasoline first thing in the 
ae Come and see me, people.” 

And he was gone. Somehow I just had 
it firmly in my mind that he was sick or 
unhappy. Something was wrong. So I 
followed him out in the hall. 

He stood beside the door, with his face 
buried in Betsy’s old motor coat. 

“Oh,” I said foolishly. 

“T beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, look 
ing at me soberly. He didn’t act a bit like 
a minister. He looked just as my little 
brother used to when dad had been unusual- 
ly hard on him. f 

“Why my dear,”’ I said without stopping 
to think. ‘“You—you—” ae 

“Yes, I loved Betsy,” he smiled wis. 
fully, “but she didn’t know it.” I wasn't 
sure of that, but I was awfully sorry for 
him. I patted him on the arm. 

‘Don’t you mind dear. I don’t blame 
you for loving Betsy. I do myself. But 
don’t you grieve too much laddie. The 
world is full of lovely girls, and you are too 


nice a boy to have your life spoiled even for 
His nice gray eyes began to twinkle. Be 
fore I knew what he was thinking, he put 
“T didn’t kiss the bride,” he remarked 
“but I’m going to kiss you for luck. Youre 
me twice. i} a 
‘ en I = to him. “I hope 
"ll come to your wi ‘ : 
He waved his cap. “Goodnight Mis 
for goodness sake, Jane Elizabeth Lane, 
At your age too. I'shouldn’t wonder if that 
“Presentiment fiddlesticks!” I snapped, 
“your presentiments are never 80 [ice 
Anstruther had kissed me. I hope hell 
find a lovely girl for his wife. I 


Betsy.” 

his arm around me. 

a dear Miss Jane.” And he did, he kissed 
aeell,” said a voice at my elbow. “Well 

was my presentiment.”’ 

And I patted my cheek softly where Mr. 

he will invite me to the wedding. 
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Fall or Spring Planting? innocent gayety or quiet modesty of a flower 
h year the old question of sprin takes away the sternness of the mason’s 
fall planting comes up. One Sil handiwork or the glare left by the painter’s 
Thnk that the best practice would have brush. 
een settled long ago. Yet, like Banquo’s __ Flowers add beauty and grace to the 
ghost, it is constantly reappearing. me loveliest toilet. They cheer and minister 
wers say: ‘Yes, of course, the nursery- to the lonely cripple. In health or sickness, 
man advocates fall planting; it helps him in plenty or poverty, they are silent but 
toget his stock disposed of early.” Undoubt- magical in their influence for good. They 
edly it is true that discussion of fall plant- are a gift from God to aid us in lifting our 
ing does help the nurseryman, yet this thoughts above the bitterness of life. A 
is not the only reason for fall planting. home without flowers is, in a measure, des- 
The Climate——Climate plays an im- olate and dreary. They have saved many 
rant part in planting trees. A climate a child from thoughts and deeds of sin. The 
that is subject to low temperatures over a heathen, who bedeck themselves with gar- 
rotracted season works against the success lands of flowers, are unconscious witnesses 
of fall plantings. A climate that suffers of the love for humanity of the heavenly 
from severe cold, coupled with a very dry Father. A true lover of flowers can scarcely 
air, ig not suited to fall planting. Such a be very wicked. Beauty and goodness are 
climate will tend to withdraw the moisture twin sisters. Let us cultivate the one and 
from the exposed tops of freshly set-trees, the other will come unbidden and dwell 
cause shriveling of the tissues and finally with us. 
death. All fruit trees can withstand severe 


sede Good Homes 
cold much better if the humidity is not too 


The home of the horticulturist is usually 
a good one. In my travels up and down 
the country I have been in many homes, 
and whenever and wherever fruits and flow- 
ers were found in abundance there was al- 
most sure to be found happiness and con- 
tentment. Some might not, at first, think 
them so substantial and satisfying as if there 
was more show of solid wealth, but, in the 
end, they will be found to be more so. Those 
things which some might consider only lux- 
uries, are to the horticulturist, every-day 
necessities. He lives, moves among and 
deals in the best part of life’s enjoyments. 

Horticulture Makes Good Company 

“Birds of a feather flock together’ is 
We have 


low. : ; 

A fall planted tree has the jump on its 
spring planted neighbor and has made a 
good growth before hot weather starts in 
and droughts are apt to occur. The spring 
planted tree is under a handicap from the 
beginning, as often much good growing 
weather is sacrificed before the ground can 
be put in shape for planting, and all freshly 
made root wounds require some time to 
callous over before root growth starts. The 
warm weather forces open the leaf buds 
before the root system has been adequately 
developed to supply the rapidly expanding 
laves with moisture and plant food. In 
cimates that will allow of fall planting one 
is more sure of getting a perfect stand and eminently true in horticulture. 


of the best trees getting a good growth the social gatherings as 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Hill Side Orchards 


While hill sides and hill tops are favorable 
sites for orchards of peach, plum, pear or 
apple, or indeed for any of the tree fruits, 
there are some objections. It is more diffi- 
cult to plow and cultivate orchards on steep 
hill sides, more difficult to spray, more diffi- 
cult to handle the fruit when picked. The 
advantages of hill side or hill top orchards 
are that they are less often injured by late 
spring frosts and the trees notliable to have 
wet feet, which is a fatal condition in any or- 
chard. If the hill side has a northern slope 
it will be an advantage, for the blossoms 
will be retarded about ten days over trees 
grown on the eastern or southern slope. 


eae goatee, 
The Farmer Nature Student, John 
Burroughs 

When John Burroughs writes about these 
friends of his he writes in a way unusual 
among the people rather clumsily termed 
nature-writers, says New York Times. He 
himself has told us of the lessons he drew 
from the example of the bee. The bee, he 
tells us, does not get honey from the flow- 
ers, it gets nothing but sweet water. The 
bee retires with this sweet water, thinks 
it over, and by a private process makes it 
into honey. John Burroughs believes that 
he should give the world not a bare record, 
but something flavored with his own person- 
ality—as the bee gives the world not sweet 
water, but sweet water turned into honey 
by the addition of its own formic acid. 

On an Autumn day John Burroughs, 
writing in his orchard study, watches a sap- 
sucker busy on a veteran apple tree. The 
sapsucker, he sees, goes about his work 
systematically, visiting now one of the 
large branches, and then a portion of the 
trunk, and drilling 





first season. ‘ well as _ business 
In our own plantings and in the plantings meetings and con- 
of others we have noticed that fall planted ventions. | Which- 
trees make a much more vigorous growth ever kind we attend 
during the first season, than spring plant- we always have a 
ing. Often we have noted that fall planted good time. With- 
trees made twice the growth of their spring out any thought of 
planted neighbors. As our experience has egotism, I may safe- 
been limited to a humid climate, we would ly say that the hor- 
not venture to assert that the same would ticultural people are 
be true in an arid climate. _ good people. I do 
Along the Middle Atlantic coastal region not believe there 
we firmly believe that it is best to fall plant is a better class of 
nearly all fruits. In the most of the Middle men and women in 
West fruit growing regions we believe that any other vocation 
apples will do best if fall planted—The in the world, and 
tical. Farmer. few as good. If 





a there is, I have 
. never met them. 
Talks with the Flowers Intelligences, prée- 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Beautiful flower, fair art thou, 

wooing in thy little bower, 
Naught but thy presence gives me now 
Consolation in this lone hour. 


ress, industry, re- 
finement and mo- 
rality are among 
their principal char- 
acteristics. Of what 
betterstuff can men, 
women andchildren 
be made? Are such 


Tis sweet to lay our cares aside 
In the cool and fragrant retreat, 








his holes in rows 
about a quarter of 
aninch apart. Every 
square foot of the 
trunk contains from 
three hundred to 
four hundred holes, 
new and old, cut 
through the inner, 
vital cambium lay- 
er. The holes are 
about the size of the 
end of a rye straw, 
and run in rings 
around the tree, the 
rings bein; about 
half an inch apart. 

So far we have 
merely accurate 
scientific 
tion. But now 
comes a character- 
istic John Burroughs 
touch. ‘Thenewly 
cut holes,” he says, 
“quickly fill with 
sap, which, to my 
tongue, has a rather 
insipid taste, but 


Mother 








All softly curtained from the world not likely to be stiatiites 
By thy beauties so pure and sweet. good company? 

Verily, they are; as I know by lifelong ac- 
ln thy fresh breath there comes a balm uaintance with hundreds of them. My 
That soothes me to a quiet rest, denies friends on earth, aside from those of 


And in thy changing life so calm. 


my own family, are my horticultural ac- 
A lesson comes—Be not depressed. 


quaintances, and I trust they will be near 
me to my dying day. They are good, and 
I truly love them, because they are good 
company.—H. E. V. 
—_—_——_—e—— 
Location of Shrubs and Trees 


‘As much of the available ground as pos- 
sible should be devoted to grass. Trees 
should be placed where they will give shade, 
and yet not intrude upon the landscape- 

icture. On the edges of the lot, in the 
ackground, or, if of suitable size and con- 
tour, at either side of the main entrance to 


The golden lesson thou dost teach 
Is shed abroad like gentle showers, 
And searching minds find in their reach 
tavenly beauty in the flowers. 
Ne learn of thee while thou art rife, 
Fit emblem of our own short life, 
0 clothe with sweet humility 
he heart for all eternity. 
Martha Cary Scyks. 
en 


Beautiful Flowers to Look At 


Horticulture has been called the poetry the church, are ideal locations. Shrubs 
M agriculture, and so it is. lt embraces #24 low evergreens should be used in groups 
ite most beautiful features of country life. OT masses only, in front of the foundations, 
powers and their culture add greatly to i angles of the building, or in corners of 

€ pleasures of any home: and in the coun- the yard. The place for flowers is in front 
ty, where there is plenty of room, it is pos- of or mingled with the shrubbery, or as 
sble to have much more of an ornamental borders to walks, never in beds cut out of 
hature than within the confines of a town or the lawn. The kinds or varieties of plan- 
ty lot. Yet, there is much in the way of ing-material should be similar to those pre- 
“riculture in the towns and cities, and if vailing in the vicinity, so there will be no 


erything of that : harsh contrast. 
1m them the: vould tepaunilende aeethens will be found safe to follow, in full assurance 


id forbiddiny Flowers and foliage are that the results will be pleasing and in good 
i ewels which deserve the richest setting, *@Ste- 
wealth can give them. They are the * 

coe a that relieve the barrenness and _ I will enclose money-order for $1.00 
lish 4 of brick and stone. They em- for a three years subscription to Green’s 
Dacefaln® formality of architecture. The Fruit Grower as I cannot get along with- 
. ess of u spray of foliage, or the out it—L. C. Andrews, N. Y. 


oe 


These are general rules it , 


which is evidently 
relished by the woodpecker.” The reader 
readily imagines that majestic old head, with 
its great cloud of white beard and hair, among 
the brown boughs of the old tree, as John 
Burroughs, in all simplicity, tastes the sap, 
not disdaining to drink after the wood- 
pecker. It is an engaging picture. 

John Burroughs listens to a “soft, gentle 
conversation” between the woodpecker and 
his mate, but he does not repeat it to us. 
He has the courtesy of appropriate reticence. 

There are pages dealing with the manners 
and morals of the chipmunk suggestive of 
M. Henri Fabre’s studies of the bee. John 
Burroughs tells us of a certain chipmunk 
who nibbles the pulp of apples in the or- 
chard. He takes the cherry pits and peach 
pits and cracked wheat and kernels of corn 
that are brought him, and has become so 
familiar with the naturalist that he climbs 
to his lap, then to the table, then to his 
shoulder and head. John Burroughs de- 
termined, he tells us, to vary his friend’s 
diet. He offered him rice, but found him 
indifferent to it. Then the chipmunk nib- 
bled it, liked the flavor, and began to fill 
his cheek pockets with it. 


—_—_0>—>—"™ 
Books Received 

“The Principles of Plant Culture,” L. 
H. Bailey, editor. The MacMillan Co., 
publishers, New York. Cloth cover, 300 
pages, price $1.50. 

“Subtropical Vegetable Gardening,” by 
P. H. Rolfs, L. H. Bailey, editor. Published 
by The MacMillan Co., New York. 300 
pages, price $1.50. 
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The Cocoanut’s Three Eyes 

Who can tell why the cocoanut has three 
eyes? Luther Burbank explains it this way: 

Cocoanuts generally grow at the edge 
of the sea or rivers. The nuts are surround- 
ed with a thick husk with a waterproof 
covering so that when they drop into the 
water they will float. In floating, the three 
eyes are always on top. 

Once in the water Nature gets busy. 
From one of the eyes there comes a shoot 
which develops broad leaves like sails. The 
wind catches the sails and wafts the cocoa- 
nut on a journey sometimes many miles 
long. As it sails, the other two eyes develop 
roots, which at first grow among the fibres 
of the woody husk. 


In good season, the cocoanut is swept 
upon another shore, perhaps on another 
island. The roots imbed themselves in 
the soft earth, the sail becomes the trunk, 
and a coceanut palm is growing where none 
grew before.—Philadelphia “North Amer- 
ican.” 

——O0—__—_—_ 
Men Must Mix 

If there is just one thing this country 
needs above all others, it.is for its people 
to mix more with each other and with the 
world. It is often said that the American is 
the greatest traveler in the world, but that 
is only half a truism—it applies to a few 
people. The great mass of us stick around 
in one place altogether too much. 

One result of this provincialism, and 
there are many, is the creating of the im- 
pression within us that our people—those 
of our own little community—are not quite 
like the people in the big world outside. 
We get the notion too often that our neigh- 
bors are narrow and petty, which perhaps 
is true. But we fail to catch the idea that 
we ourselves are perhaps more narrow and 
more petty. 

—_—_0-—-_-_—- 

Judge J. A. Perry.—lIt is idleness and 
not intoxicating liquor that is the greatest 
cause of crime. All crime is generally 
charged to whiskey. I thought so until I 
went to the criminal court in Denver and 
presided for more than a year and had 
every kind of a case before me. Ninety 
per cent of crime. is caused by idleness— 
city idleness. I have talked with other 
judges who have presided in the same court 
and they agree that whiskey and strong 
drink is not the cause of crime. The two 
often go together but we can not say truth- 
fully that drink causes over ten per cent of 
the crime. Loafing and the lack of proper 
home training are at the bottom of nearly 
all of the crime. 

———_-0—-—_—-—- 

Answer to Henry Carson, of Conn. 

I planted a peach orchard in Colorado 
in 1906. This is an irrigated district. At 
the start I cut the trees to a straight stick 
about 15 inches high. Did not get water 
the first year for irrigation so hauled in 
barrels enough to keep the trees alive, so 
got but small growth that season. In March 
1907 had plenty of water and cut the growth 
back to about 3rd bud on the outside of 
branch, leaving about 4 branches or stubs. 
That year got an average of 4 feet growth. 
In the spring 1908 I cut back all growth to 
about the 5th bud on outside and that year 
got growth of about 5ft. Sold it that year 
for $2,500 per acre. The owner reported an 
average yield of 8 boxes per tree, or about 
3 bu. which sold at the average price of 
52c. per box. 

Cutting back heavy each year makes 
stocky and strong trees. By annual heavy 
pruning and thinning of fruit the 
trees live long and produce large crops. 
Three years ago an orchard there of early 
and soc varieties was pulled out. 
They were 20 years old and were producing 
from 20 to 40 boxes per tree, and had borne 
good crops every year since coming into 
bearing.—Samuel L. Carson, Neb. 

—_——— Oo 
Good Service 


Poultry can do good service in eating the 
white grubs and other insects freshly turned 
up by the plow. They do no service in pick- 
ing up the angle worms, for angle worms 
accomplish friendly work for mankind. 
It is doubtful if man could survive upon 
the earth if angle worms had not prepared 
the soil for man’s occupancy. Every acre 
of farm land has been digested by angle 
worms over and over again and in this way 
made the soil fertile. 
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eptember Sale of Trees 


Professor H. E. Van Deman, one of the most noted fruit 
growers and pomologists, has said over and over again that 
October and November are the most favorable months for 
planting fruit trees, also for hardy ornamental plants, 
vines and trees. Prof. Van Deman gave these reasons why 
fall is a good season for such planting. The soil is in 
better condition in the fall than in the spring and the trees are in 
proper condition for digging and planting. Farmers and others are 
not so seriously driven in the fall as they are when busy with plant- 
ing, seeding and fitting of the ground in the early spring. Nurs- 
erymen are also not so busy in the fall as in the spring and are thus 
enabled to give more time and can attend to orders more promptly 
than in the spring. 


A Big Supply of the Leading Varieties 
of Apple Trees for Sale 


Apple trees are among the items that can be safely planted in the fall. We call 
attention to such notable varieties of apples as the King, Wealthy, Wagener, Bald- 
win, Greening, Duchess, Banana, Delicious and many others which we shall begin 
to dig October first and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. 


High Grade of Trees at Favorable Prices 


Our prices on all we produce are as low as they can be sold consistent with 


good quality. 
Standard Pear Trees for Sale 


October and November are the monchs for planting standard pears and dwarf 

pears. Our leading varieties of pears are, Bartlett, the old standard of excellence, 

Anjou, for early winter, Clapp’s Favorite, for early summer, Kieffer, for late fall, 

Wilder Early, the earliest of all, and Sheldon, one of the best in quality, Worden 

Banana Apple Seckel, new and popular, Lawrence, Louise Bonne, Vermont Beauty and Bosc. We 


A long winter keeper. Best quality. Fruits abundantly. Trees bear young make a specialty of Bosc, one of the handsomest and of the highest quality. 
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Ornamental Trees at Special Low Prices 


Owners of parks and those laying out extensive grounds should be attracted to our special prices for the following ornamental trees, Silver 
Maple, Norway Maple, Ash-leaved Maple, American White Elm, Carolina Poplar, Deutzia, Spiraea and Norway Spruce. 


We offer special prices on Downing gooseberries, asparagus plants and rhubarb roots. 
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Green’s Apple Collection No.1 | | Green’s Dwarf Pear CollectionNo.1 
10 Splendid 5 to 7ft. Apple Trees for $2.30 | | 10 Splendid 33 to5ft. Dwarf Trees for $1.80 


1 Banana 4 Green’s Baldwin 1 Anjou 4 Duchess 


2MclIntosh 1 Northern Spy 2 Bartlett 1 Wilder Early 
1R. I. Greening 1 Clapp’s Favorite 1 Seckel 


1 King of Tompkins County : 4 
, Special Price $1.80 
Special Price $2.30 (Sold elsewhere $5) (Sold elsewhere $3.50) 
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Green’s Shade Tree Collection Green’s New Standard Pear 


6 Extra Large Shade Trees for $3.50 Collection 


1 Norway Maple, 8 to 10 ft. high 10 of Our Best Trees 5 to7ft. highfor$2.70 
1 Silver Maple, 8 to 10 ft. high 
1 re a Cy 8 - 10 ft. high 5 Bartlett 2 B. d’Anjou 
1 Hardy Catalpa, 6 to 8 ft. high Ki 

1 American Elm, 8 to 10 ft. high , ” Clapp’s F . 7 

1 Mountain Ash, 6 to 8 ft. high app s Favorite 


Special Price $3.50 (Sold elsewhere $5) | | Special Price $2.70 (Sold elsewhere $4) 
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Our New Flowering Shrub Collection for Fall 1916 
The Biggest and the Best Collection Ever Offered—20 Shrubs and Plants—20 for $2.50 
piraea Van Houttei 1 Weigelia 2 Paeonies 
1 Spiraea Billardi 2 Barberry, Purple and Dwarf 2 Ostrich Plume 
1 Spiraea Callosa Rosea 1 White Lilac 1 Purple Fringe 
2 Deutzia, Double White 1 Purple Lilac 1 Golden Bell 
2 Deutzia, Double Rosea 2 Althea 
Total Value at Catalogue Price $5.00—SPECIAL FALL 1916 PRICE $2.50 
Note—These plants will bloom full next season. 
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Beurre Bosc Pears 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE Highest quality. Abundant bearer. New to most people 


Green’s Nursery Co., 91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. j 
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